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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
THEIR PHYSICAL, MORAL AND MENTAL WELL BEING. 


A subject of vital importance to The Homes of the World, making a seven-page 
discussion, in poetry and prose, editorially and by some of Goop HOuSsE- 
KEEPING’S experienced and valued contributors, in the in- 
terests of The Higher Life of The Household. 


PARENTAL SACRIFICES. 


URELY no question so much concerns 
our race as the health, the mental habits 
and discipline, and the future welfare of 
its children. The following papers tes- 
tify to the general and deep interest 
that is prevalent regarding this subject. 
To these the editor would add a few par- 
agraphs relative to a topic that they do 
not touch or enlarge upon. Perhaps few 
people pause to reflect upon the sacri- 
fices undergone by parents in that most 
important branch of housekeeping—the 

rearing of children. The sacrifice is often felt, of course, and 

economies are enforced in some directions to educate chil- 


dren for getting a living and maintaining social duties and | 


responsibilities. In the case of many parents, whose wealth 
is quite limited, the costs of child rearing are burdens indeed, 
cheerfully borne, it is true, but nevertheless suffered by par- 
ents as deprivations of what they have been enjoying or what 
they see that they could enjoy, were it not for these costs. 

It would be impossible to express in money the actual cost 
of rearing a child to that period when he becomes severed 
from the parent family and goes out to shift for himself and 
at least earn his own living. Among the lower classes of our 
people there are many parents who could show only few and 
small items on the debit side of this account. Some of these 
people would not do better if they could, and others would 
acquit themselves generously if they shared more equitably 
in the distribution of the wealth that they create or distribute. 

The feelings and their recompenses being left out of ac- 
count for the moment, it may be said that every young person 
represents a greater or less money cost. In most tropical 
countries this cost is extremely small and, unfortunately, the 
individual is not worth much more than his cost. In early civ- 
ilizations this expense was insignificant; the Egyptian child 
was reared at a cost of only a very few dollars,—about $7, if we 
recollect correctly,—and in the old Mexican and Peruvian civ- 
ilizations the cost could not have been much, if any, heavier. 

But to prepare the young citizen of a modern civilized na- 
tion for the average adult life entails far greater efforts than 
those. It was in evidence before a Parliamentary committee 
in 1847 that the cost of even a West Indian slave for the first 
14 years of his life was $500. It has been estimated in Eng- 
land that the ordinary expense of bringing up a child -from 
infancy to fourteen, in the best managed public institutions 
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_ or asylums cannot be put down at less than 4s. 6d., or some- 


what over a dollar, per week ; and for the United States it is 
undoubtedly considerably greater. Taking the minimum sum 
as the basis of estimate and allowing nothing for education or 
amusement, David A. Wells estimates that the cost at fifteen 
would amount without interest to about $800; “and at eigh- 
teen, allowing for all expenditures and for interest, each indi- 
vidual may be regarded as an investment by society of at least 
$1,500 of capital economized for production.” On this basis, 
the children of the United States, of 18 and under, represent 
a capital of about $18,000,000,000. 

This subject attracted the attention of a writer for the Bos- 
ton Globe some time ago and he made inquiries among five 
classes of people—that is, classes, financially speaking. The 
estimates given are incomplete and are therefore inaccurate, 
for they are made up almost exclusively of clothing for the 
poorer people and of clothing, education and amusements for 
the more wealthy, omitting, in all cases, the cost of food. 
But, though they are hasty approximations, the estimates 
given are worth the quoting. The inquiry was confined to 
those who take pride in their children and live as well as is 
compatible with their income. 

The 17-year-old son of one of Boston’s wealthiest merchants, 
receiving his education in a business college, costs $589 a 
year; the daughter of wealthy parents drew on their cash to 
the amount of $894. A Boston publisher with an income of 
$2,000 to $3,000, whose boy goes to a public school, says that 
he annually pays for him $197.50; a merchant with about the 
same income, sends his 18-year-old daughter to Wellesley col- 
lege and, in all, pays $525 a year for her. A salesman, on 
$1,200 a year, finds that his boy, 15 years old, costs him $149.- 
50; and his daughter $170.25, both going to the public schools. 
A mechanic, earning $15 a week, pays $71 for his 15-year-old 
son; and $85.25 for a daughter 13 years old. Out of $10 a 
week, a day laborer expends $45.50 a year for his son, 14 years 
old; and $53.25 for his 12-year-old daughter. In every case 
the daughter costs more than the son, at least 15 per cent. 
more, and ranging as high as over 50 per cent., taking no ac- 
count of the merchant’s daughter, with whom a comparison of 
the business man’s son would seem to be unfair, their expenses 
are so far apart, chiefly because of her college education. 

The sacrifice of the parent in behalf of the offspring in- 
creases as civilization progresses. The need for this lies in 
the higher quality of the adjustments that confront the young 
upon entering independent life and the longer preparation 
required for attempting to make them. The young citizen of 
the United States or of Europe is not given a free living by 
nature on tropical fruits, which only await his picking at an 
early age, nor does he live up to maturity on a few dollars 
worth of wheat, as the Egyptian did, nor equally cheap on 
rice, and find little use for clothing and none for education 
and a training of his faculties for performing services for 
doing which mind is a principal or considerable factor; but 
his food and clothing cost severe effof#S and during a long 
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period often of 18 to 21 and even 25 years, in addition to 
which there is an education more or less expensive. 

The consequences of this increasing period of youthful de- 
velopment, previous to adult independence, it would be pos- 
sible to follow at some length; but, to be brief, of the two 
principal general effects, one is the fitness of the young indi- 
vidual for living in a state of high civilization and for advanc- 
ing that civilization to a still higher plane; and the other, as 
Herbert Spencer and John Fiske have pointed out, is the 
strengthening of family attachments, a reaction that makes 
possible the parental sacrifice, after other circumstances shall 
have once established the family. This sacrifice lies at the 
root of our social structure and expresses the hope of the race 
in its future. 


THE SUMMER CARE OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 


It goes almost without saying that it is more difficult to 
guard the health of young children in warm weather than in 
cold. We have but to see that a child is thoroughly protected 
against winter cold, without much regard to the differing 
degrees of intensity, while in summer the varying heats and 
dampnesses often render our climate tropic one day, and 
cold the next. Such variations are trying to the delicate 
organizations of children, especially of babies, and the 
greatest care must be used to protect them and at the same 
time enable them to grow and gain strength. ‘The food, the 
clothing, and the air breathed, are our tools to work with 
and, in the wise management of them, are our safeguards. 

The most perfect food for a baby is its own mother’s milk, 
always provided the mother is healthy, not over-worked nor 
excessively nervous, and not, like Martha, troubled with much 
serving. The milk of such mothers is apt to make “ colicky” 
babies and in that case Baby is far better with some prepara- 
tion of milk or other food which can be relied upon to be 
always the same. Care and judgment alone will determine 
the particular form of food which will agree with each indi- 
vidual child. But once a food is found reliable, keep to it 
alone and do not allow yourself to change from one sort to 
another except under medical advice. A young mother’s 
heart is so full of love and anxiety for her babe that her judg- 
ment is often weakened and a reliable food abandoned on 
account of some temporary ailment. 

‘Let the most perfect accuracy and cleanliness be used in 
preparing the food, and let nothing be too trifling for atten- 
tion in a matter which so vitally concerns the dear one. By 
all means use a thermometer to test the heat of water or 
milk, and let there be no guessing in measurement. For 
cleaning jars or bottles, in which milk has been kept, nothing 
is better than “bird gravel,” which is sold for the use of 
caged birds. A teaspoonful of it with hot water and soap, 
well shaken, will perfectly clean any bottle. If this is done 
once a day, the thorough rinsing of a nursing bottle after 
each use will keep that article perfectly sweet in any 
weather. A mother should attend to this personally, and it 
cannot be urged too strongly that she take time to feed the 
child herself. (Having the milk safely in the bottle is by no 
means an assurance that the child will be properly fed.) This 
need not be made unduly burdensome. 

Regularity should be the first rule of Baby’s life ; regular 
feeding and regular sleeping. Regular feeding times in the 
day, and each day the same time, will make the matter com- 
paratively easy, and is the only healthy way. 

In my own experience, and that of sickly children of my 
friends, I have found peptinized milk from a new-milch 
cow (not Jersey, whose milk is too rich) a healthful, easily 
digested food. No child, fed whenever it cries, as is so 
often done, can be healthy. Adults cannot endure con- 
stant eating between meals; neither can babies. Their stom- 


achs are small to be sure, but so are their bodies propor. 
tionately, and once in three hours in the daytime, and 
once during the night, is often enough for the feeding of 
the youngest baby. 

One must be very clear-headed as well as warm-hearted jn 
the affairs of Baby, and not confound the crying that resu/is 
from habit with that of actual need. A baby which has been 
fed two or three times in the night will invariably awaken at 
the same intervals and scream lustily till his demands aye 
satisfied. Such an one has habit hunger, and not the need of 
food. Worse than all, no half-way, soft method will induce 
the baby to yield his demands. A sharp struggle, costing 
several nights’ sleep to its parents, is the only lasting cure, 
but, when the system of one meal in the night is established, 
no mother will ever repent. 

I would not be understood as counseling letting every 
baby lie and “scream it out.” A nervous, weakly or “ col- 
icky” child must be tended, soothed, humored when it awa- 
kens, and gradually the habit of sleeping six or eight hours 
consecutively will come. A healthy child of eight or nine 
weeks’ old can “ cry it out ” without injury, and so the double 
habit of tending and feeding be at once broken up. |: is 
indeed surprising how suddenly the end is sometimes gained. 
A child who cries one hour the first night, will stop in half 
that time the second, and the third night a few moments 
screaming, then a sudden silence, and the child is swee'ly 
asleep. Happy the mother whose nurse began rightly and 
saved all this trouble. If the baby is fretful and you do not 
find anything serious the matter, don’t begin to dose. Give 
Nature a little time, and see if in a few hours she will not 
right herself. Do not give doses of catnip, anise, and other 
time-honored herbs for colic. <A little warm water will do just 
as well. If you think something stronger necessary, a very 
little common soda in the water is far more effective for a 
sour stomach, and for a severe colic a warm water (100 de- 
grees) enema is a safer, simpler, and surer remedy than puare- 
goric or all the soothing nostrums advertised. Above ail, if 
you need help get it from a good doctor, and follow his advice. 

Now let us see about “the deposed baby,” as Dickens has 
phrased it. A baby of a year or a year and a half old, should 
have reached a diet of nearly solid food by gradually increas- 
ing the proportion of milk. It is not best to hurry this 
change and the theory, which the reader may often hear 
advanced, that the quicker you get a child to eating just 
what any one else eats the better, is utterly fallacious. ‘Ihe 
second summer of a baby’s life is often called its hariest. 
“Wait till you get through the second summer!” “0, the 
second summer is the worst of all!” are the doleful comfort 
often given. A child is teething at this time, to be sure, ut 
it would seem as if relaxed care and improper food were 
more responsible for the dangers of this season than any 
necessary fatality in the age. 

After a child’s first teeth come, try him with bread and 
milk, then cautiously add oatmeal, rice, cracked wheat, aud 
similar grain-foods, one at a time, as you find him able to 
digest them. There should be no great change of food 
attempted in July or August. Whatever agrees with a year 
old child in June should be continued the following two or 
three months. A lady who believed this carried her plump, 
rosy but teething baby through the second summer in a city 
boarding house on three meals a day, of bread and milk 
alone, without an ill day. But her hard-heartedness affored 
a constant topic to her fellow boarders. 

It is possible in winter to feed a child who is more than a 
year old some fruit, but this should be suspended for the hot 
season. In case of an older child, a little of one kind of fruit, 
when eaten in the morning, rarely sickens. But fruit should 
never be given after three o’clock in the afternoon. Many a 
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sick night follows a too hearty or too varied supper, and the 
plainer the last meal of the day, the better. 

This diet may seem needlessly plain, but we must remem- 
ber that little babies have not our cultivated appetites and do 
not crave variety as much as we do. No child needs the 
stimulus of meats until he is three or four years old, unless in 
the form of weak broths. Vegetables, except potatoes, and 
not too much of that and never fried, are wholly unsuited toa 
young child’s stomach. So are pastry, shortened cakes and 
rich cookies. Gingerbread is good but somewhat treacherous. 

It is true some children do live through all kinds of meals, 
at all hours, but in regular hours and plain diet is the only 
safety for the many. That the few live only proves how long- 
suffering is Nature. 

It seems to be generally understood that a child’s body 
should have a coat of flannel next to his skin, and this is well; 
but it is almost as dangerous to wear wet woolen as wet cot- 
ton, and in that condition is many a little baby on a hot sum- 
mer’s day. His little shirt is wet with perspiration and then 
his mother takes him into the doorway “to get a breath,” and 
asevere cold is taken. Keep the shirt dry even if you have 
to change at noon and at night, and do not let there be acon- 
stant wet spot over the chest from “dribbling.” A bit of oil 
silk just under the dress will help this. If a child can walk or 
creep, care must be taken that his feet and legs are pro- 
tected, and after rains let little light sacks be put on till the 
dampness is gone. Don’t overload the child with clothes and 
don’t let anything be damp. 

Your rooms must be fresh and airy, but it is foolhardy to 
put a child in a direct current; let Baby be set a little aside. 
A baby ought to be kept as cool as possible and, to this end, 
should not be held in the arms or on a feather pillow, which 
heat the little body constantly. A hair pillow, or one of 
straw covered with rubber cloth under the pillow-case, is far 
better.. There seems to be some danger of keeping children 
out of doors too much in summer. The sun beats down far 
hotter than we imagine, and the little ones in their restless- 
ness are heated to a roasting degree, to say nothing of the 
baby in the carriage, who rests on a pillow. They should be 
in our shaded rooms or piazzas through the heat of the days 
and there amuse themselves with the many restful games 
mother can invent, or the stores sell. 

I am well aware that these suggestions mean work and 
constant forethought, but these are trifles beside the agony 
of grief when we find ourselves convicted of disastrous 
carelessness and ignorance. 

—Mrs. Agnes B. Ormsbee. 


IN THE HAMMOCK. 
Rock-a-by baby, my sweet baby bunting! 
Deep is the blush in the heart of the rose. 
Rock-a-by, lul-a-by! something is coming,— 
What will it bring to my baby? who knows? 


Rock-a-by baby! deep down in the clover 
The bee lovers hide, all burnished with gold. 
Rock-a-by, lul-a-by! over and over 
The lily bells nod and the daisies unfold. 


Rock-a-by baby! way off in the meadow . 
The tall grasses wave like the waves of the sea. 
Rock-a-by, lul-a-by! something is coming,— 
What will it bring to my baby and me? 


Rock-a-by baby! the glory of summer,— 

The flush of its mornings, its still afternoons; 
Rock-a-by, lul-a-by! dim, dewy twilights, 

The whip-poor-will’s song and big yellow moons. 


Rock-a-by baby! all gold is the roadside, 
Blue is the sky, the grasses are green. 
Rock-a-by, lul-a-by ! summer is regal, 
On hill-top and valley she sits like a queen. 


—Mrs. Sarah DeW. Gamwell. 


WHAT SHALL THE CHILDREN DO IN VACATION ? 


One chilly evening last week I sat before a cheerful wood 
fire, with an old and dear friend, talking of the summer which 
had reached us, in name if not in temperature, when she 
started my thoughts upon a new track, and if I give them 
expression here, their originality is due to her whose motherly 
heart throbs for all little ones. The time is upon us for the 
closing of school, for the needed respite due our faithful teach- 
ers, and the sending adrift (as you might say) of an army of 
restless spirits who are never still. To those for whom money 
opens all the avenues of pleasure this paper will not be of 
interest, but for those with pleasant, happy homes, and lack 
of means to leave them even for a needed vacation, to whom 
the sea-side and the mountains are but a dream, to these I 
write. How shall these active little bodies and minds be kept 
interested and happy, as well as busy, and keep them from 
the mischief that Satan finds for unemployed hands? 

Dare such as I make suggestions? rather may I give to 
other mothers some of my own plans and experiments for the 
weeks when the little ones are with us constantly? To me 
this is not a trying time, for I am happiest when all my little 
flock are under my eye. Would to God I might keep them 
near me always. But for plan No. one, I hope you have a 
garden plot. Ours is divided into five parts, one for each 
child, and each portion is planted with vegetables of their 
own selection. These are to be hoed, weeded, and well cared 
for by their owner, superintended, of course, by the one who, 
in their eyes at least, is the source and end of all knowledge 
and wisdom, their father. Right here let me pause long 
enough to express the wish that such fathers were more plen- 
tiful. I mean fathers who feel their own responsibility ; who 
believe that our Heavenly Father lays the burden of parentage 
(if it be a burden) as heavily upon the broad shoulders of the 
sterner sex as he does upon the courageous little mothers who 
would give, if needs be, their heart’s blood for their little ones. 

But to my text. The product of these garden plots, when 
in an eatable condition, is brought to my kitchen, where I buy 
it at afair compensation. The transaction is recorded in a 
book kept for the purpose, and the bill receipted and crossed 
from the book when paid, thus combining both business and 
pleasure. Another plan which interests my boys particularly, 
is their carpenter’s shop, where all the tools are kept, and 
where they will do any little job of mending that they are cap- 
able of. Don’t you believe they can do much? I could show 
you a large packing box behind my pantry door fitted with a 
shelf and covered with white oilcloth, which answers both for 
a table and a receptacle for jars and jugs. You say [ could 
buy something better; I beg leave to doubt you. I could buy 
something that would answer as well, but where would be the 
love that was driven in with every nail because it was for 
mama? God bless the noble hearted boys everywhere that 
feel the spirit of true manliness stirring their souls to work 
for those they love. Teach them to fix things about your 
house for you and your daughters-in-laws at least will call you 
blessed. 

But to my girls, for I have plans for them as well, and not 
plans of idleness either. There would be poor comfort I fear 
for drones in our hive. Would I have them work all the time? 
By no means. All work and no play—you know the rest. 
There are their rooms to be cared for, stairs to sweep down, 
younger ones to look out for. Then comes mending and the 
darning of stockings, or, in the parlance of to-day, “ conven- 
tional work,” although our grandmothers called it honest.old- 
fashioned darning. Within the last few days a new line of 
amusement has presented itself. I have seen butterfly nets 
fitting about and the smell of ammonia is strong in the house. 
Then, too, we have the extremely interesting study of botany 
for beginners that can well employ many hours of our daugh- 
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ters’ time, when not only the study is beneficial but the sun- 
shine and fresh air helps to plant roses and strengthen weak 
nerves which, now-a-days, children are cursed with as well as 
their elders. Truly work (as my little boy calls it) will not 
hurt our little ones. Give it them todo. Interest yourself 
with them, interspersing pleasures before the work grows 
tedious. Some object to work for but fires their ardor, and 
the thought that they are really helping father or mother 
encourages and keeps alive the spirit of labor and help- 
fulness, beside teaching them the lesson that hearty co-op- 
eration in the family means mutual helpfulness and mutual 
pleasure. 

It seems to me that by a little painstaking thoughtfulness, on 
our part as parents, many plans of interest and pleasure may 
be developed for the good of our children during their vaca- 
tion that shall tend to build them up, both mentally and phy- 
sically, thus fitting them for the necessary confinement of the 
winter which we hope is before them. 

—Mrs. Harriet Tremaine Terry. 


CARE OF CHILDREN FROM THE FIRST TO THE END OF 
THE THIRD YEAR. 

The mothers who allow their innocent babes to be entirely 
cared for by nurses, are more cruel than those who formerly 
cast their infants into the rapidly rushing Ganges; more 
cruel, for the sufferings of the latter were speedily terminated 
by the hungry crocodiles, while the former all through life 
bear some trace of this early neglect. No mother should 
allow anything to interfere with her duties towards her child. 
When the mother is too delicate to perform these tender 
offices, let her from couch or chair exercise her rightful 
supervision ; thus she will be enabled to see that her wishes 
are carried out and the child will consequently benefit by 
this. 

Let it be plainly understood that this is not a tirade against 
the child’s nurse, for she is a useful creature and is often of 
great service in relieving the tired mother. What is meant 
here more particularly is giving the nurse adsolute control; 
this should not be allowed the best of them, yet how often 
are the helpless little things consigned to the tender (?) 
mercies of those unfitted in every way for the task, while the 
mothers are engaged in worldly pursuit of pleasure. These 
mothers, easing their consciences by an occasional glimpse 
into the nursery, are perfectly satisfied that Baby’s outside ap- 
pearance is all it should be in the way of dainty dress, etc. Ah! 
poor deluded mother, what misery you are stowing up for 
yourself for the future. What has a mother gained wheh, 
tired of worldly life, she turns to her children for comfort, to 
meet, perhaps, with coldness from them? Who can wonder 
at this result? Did she not barter the time that should have 
been spent with them in childhood for the uncertain pleas- 
ures to be obtained from society? Again, if she only finds 
them estranged in affection it is not so hard, for that may be 
overcome in time, but when society palls and fails to bring its 
wonted pleasure, she turns to her own hearthstone for com- 
fort, only to find a void there never to be filled ; for, one by one, 
the little ones, early neglected, have fled their earthly home. 
Or they may have lived to grow up, their usefulness and hap- 
piness impaired through some disease contracted in their 
neglected childhood. 

This cannot be stated too plainly. If a mother wants hap- 
piness in the future for herself and children, let her, in their 
infancy, sacrifice her pleasure to a certain extent, giving the 
greater portion of her time to them; and in the years to come 
she will be amply repaid for every sacrifice she may have 
made. 

On the other side, it is quite as disagreeable to see the 
mother who subjects everybody else in the home circle to 


King Baby, neglecting husband and other children for his 
sake. There is a happy medium in all things, and it should 
be maintained in this as in other situations in life. 

Baby’s bath from his birth should be of daily occurrence, 
the water tepid, castile or some other pure soap being used, 
Be very careful about the purity of the latter, as Baby’s skin 
is so tender and easily irritated. A very good way with 
babies born in the fall or winter is to bathe them thoroughly 
one day, the next only the face, head, hands and feet, rub- 
bing the little body with olive oil. Too much cannot be said 
of proper rubbing at such times; it improves the circulation 
and in time makes the flesh more solid. At three months the 
bands can be finally removed ; zot any sooner if you want 
your child to have a straight, strong back. Earlier than this 
time he should not be allowed to sit erect without support, no 
matter how much he may want to do so. 

Between the fifth and seventh monihs, the two first lower 
teeth will make their appearance simultaneously. Prior to 
this, wash Baby’s mouth out regularly every day with cold 
water in which is dissolved a little powdered borax. The 
latter is unnecessary unless there is soreness of the mouth. 
When Baby begins partaking of solid food, a small tooth- 
brush with very soft bristles should be used. As this is so 
rarely done, there are many who will criticise the suggestion. 
As a result of this practice he or she will possess two rows of 
sound white teeth, until the second ones make their appear- 
ance. The longer the first teeth are preserved, the stronger 
and better the second set will be. After meals is the time to 
clean the teeth, particularly after supper or before going to 
bed. If they are to be cleaned but once a day, let it be 
before going to bed. 

From the time Baby is a month old, he should be taken 
into the open air daily for a time, unless the weather is too 
disagreeable. Fresh air is the best invigorator. In allowing 
the nurse to take the child for his airing, be sure that she is 
entirely trustworthy. Irremediable damage has been done 
in this way by thoughtless, careless nurses who sometimes 
chat with friends whom they meet,—careless whether the sun 
is shining directly in Baby’s weak eyes or not, or perhaps un- 
heeded he leans too far to one side, falling at length on 
little head or back! This picture is not over-drawn at all, and 
it behooves every mother who is compelled to keep a nurse 
to be careful in her choice of one. 

Should a rash appear during teething, use ordinary rye “our 
as a powder; it is better than Lycopodium or Lubin’s costli- 
est powders. A small quantity of iris, commonly called orris 
root powder, will scent it agreeably without detracting from 
its efficacy in healing and soothing the inflamed surface of 
the child’s body. 

At the expiration of a year, perhaps before, Baby will begin 
to lisp a few words. As his vocabulary increases, watch care- 
fully that he acquire nothing hurtful. This is more likely to 
occur when there is a nurse in daily attendance. How often 
among highly cultivated people is one shocked at heating 
little children use wretched grammar in expressing them- 
selves, the parents indolently awaiting the time when, freed 
from the nurse and established at school, this will naturally 
come all right! It is never too early to begin forming their 
habits and correcting their little faults. The latter need not 
be done harshly, but kindly, tenderly and firmly. 

For the first year Baby should sleep an hour morning and 
afternoon, as well as the regular sleep at night which should 
last from 7 p.m. to7 a.m. For the first three or four months 
he should be fed once in the night, if he wakes; it is well, 
however, to discontinue this practice as soon as possible. {ter 
a year the morning nap should be discontinued, but the aiter- 
noon nap should be continued until the end of the third or 
fourth year. It is a welcome rest to the active, inquiring 
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little mind that is at work every minute not spent in sleep, 
and is also of equal benefit to the tired mother. 

It is a great temptation to many people to kiss every rosy, 
dimpled baby they see. At the risk of offending your best 
friend, prohibit the practice as much as possible. It has 
been truly said that “indiscriminate kissing of little babies 
by adults has caused greater destruction of infantile life than 
any one is aware of.” 

Afier Baby begins on solid food, let his meals consist 
principally of sweetened oatmeal, farina and plenty of new 
milk to drink. Ripe fruits of different kinds are a most 
excellent addition to his meals, unless especially interdicted 
by the attending physician, for some temporary trouble. 

By the time the third year is attained, the teeth are all 
through. If the above simple rules are carried out, Baby is 
on a fair road to become a healthy, happy man or woman. 
Blessed is the woman who unselfishly adheres to these regu- 
lations. She who truly loves her children will only too gladly 
deny herself some of the worldly pleasure she has been 
accustomed to, in order to mould properly the youthful 
minds, and to care for the little bodies until they attain the 
health, strength and stature Nature intended for them. 
Such mothers would no doubt say with Longfellow: 

“ Ye are better then all the ballads 

That ever were sung or said; 
For ye are living poems, 

And all the rest are dead.”’ 


—Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma. 


THE CHILDLESS HOME. 


Ah! he was bonnie, and brave, and sweet,— 
My only darling,—my little Jim! 

With a wealth of love in his loyal heart 
For the world all new to him. 


But he scarcely entered its open door, 
He nothing knew of its gain or loss, 

He never had battled with toil and sin, 
Or lifted a heavy cross. 


But straight from his innocent joyous play, 

- With never a shadow or thought of fear, 

The angels took him to live with them, 
And I—I am lonely here! 


I fondle his stockings and pretty kilts, 

And the curls once shorn from his restless head; 
For mothers grow strange and fanciful 

When their little boys are dead. 


And so I listen with bated breath, 
As a child’s fleet footsteps patter near, 
Or a shout rings out on the summer air, 
And dream my boy is here. 


But never at morning, noon, or dusk, 

By night or day does the dream come true; 
No path leads back from the portals fair 

His feet have pattered through. 


Only to rock him at twilight hour, 
And fold him safe in his downy bed; 

To linger the oft-told stories o’er, 
And hear his night-prayer said. 


Only to look at his hazel eyes, 
Peeping from under the battered brim 
Of his misused hat, or to hear his laugh; 
But the house is still and prim. 


Never a trample of muddy boots, 
Or whittlings scattered over the floor ; 
No litter of toys on the kitchen shelf, 
Or raid on the pantry’s store. 


But only a desolate, darkened house, 
That mourns in silence for little Jim. 
He will never, never return to me, 
But I—I shall go to him! 


—Lillian Grey. 


CHILDREN’S MANNERS. 

One of the most important duties of parents is careful atten- 
tion to the manners of their children; because not only their 
future well-being, but also the happiness and comfort of the 
family, largely depends upon the behavior of its younger 
members. It is then impossible to begin too early to instruct 
children in the observance of the amenities of life, and to act 
with the proper regard for the rights and feelings of others; 
and those thus bred in the refined influence of a well ordered 
home possess an advantage which will be of incalculable 
benefit to them through life. Some one has wisely said: 
“The teachings of childhood are the corner stones on which 
to build the foundations of character. If these are laid in wis- 
dom and faithfulness, we may look to see the superstructure 
rounded and beautified by the lesson of life’s experience.” 

The training of children in good manners must be founded 
on respect and obedience. But authority should be enforced 
by parents without destroying the self respect of the child. 
Every boy and girl has an innate sense of what is just, and 
cannot listen to unkind words without being first wounded 
and then hardened. Nothing has so much power with chil- 
dren as love. Be kind and gentle with them; let them know 
how dear they are, and it will be an easy task to control them. 
They should always be governed mildly, yet firmly, thus re- 
taining their respect and love; and even very young children 
will learn to dread their parents’ displeasure through the fear 
of losing their affection. 

To speak the truth, to respect age, to protect the weak, to 
be unselfish and forbearing with others, to be ashamed of 
nothing except wrong-doing, are the first lessons children 
should be taught, and it will then be easy to train them in 
good manners. It is not enough to teach simply, there must 
be the example of the daily life to enforce the lessons, and 
surely no motive can make so forcible an appeal to the 
parents’ heart in favor of self discipline as the desire for the 
welfare of their children. There is no soul so full of the 
graces of youth as the mother spirit that has gone through a 
long and useful life wrapped in the love of her children. 

It is best, in rearing a large family of children, to give them 
as much liberty as is consistent with good management, and 
to make as few rules of obedience as possible, and then to 
enforce those given to the very letter. Reproofs should never 
be administered in the presence of others, particularly to 
proud, sensitive children, as they do more harm than good 
by causing unnecessary humiliation. The child who is thus 
respected by its mother or father is very apt to preserve its 
self respect through life, and avoid doing aught that would 
incur censure. 

In training children in good manners, mothers often mis- 
take an overflow of spirits—a natural playfulness of healthy 
childhood—for rudeness, and in subduing and correcting these 
seeming faults, rob the little ones of wholesome exercise and 
a large share of the sunshine of their lives. There is a time 
for playing, and even noisy out-door sports, that develop the 
young muscles and strengthen the fast growing bodies, and 
children should not be deprived of this privilege of their 
childhood. ‘The essential things to be taught them in play is 
to respect each others’ rights, to protect the weak, and to be 
fair even in their sports. Moral courage should be cultivated 
in children by teaching them always to say boldly and do 
bravely what they believe is true and right, regardless of con- 
sequences. “There is something knightly in the heart of 
every boy—something helpful and womanly in the heart of 
every girl,” and these qualities should be developed. The 
sympathies of children are quickly aroused, and can be rightly 
directed to their great benefit. 

Pets are a great source of pleasure to children, and the 
possession of them awakens and increases the chivalrous 
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spirit which enlarges the heart and ennobles the character. 
The care of a dog, a lamb or goat trains a boy in all that is 
manly; while the pet kitten or bird gives a little girl a sense 
of responsibility and teaches her kindness to the helpless. 

Nothing is more demoralizing than quarreling, and children 
should never be permitted to dispute among themselves; but 
if they are early taught forbearance and unselfishness in their 
companionship with each other, this breach of good manners 
will never be the occasion of pain to the parents. Manners 
acquired in childhood are usually retained, becoming, as they 
do, a part of the character, not to be put aside at will. Some 
parents fancy that it is the duty of teachers to improve and 
form the manners of their children, and leave the task to 
them rather than burden themselves with it, but all wise 
mothers should know that home is the best school for cor- 
recting faults and acquiring the self control which is essential 
to elegance and ease of manner. 

Few parents, however, ever anxious for the welfare of their 
young families, comprehend the influence of companions for 
good or evil. The choice of children’s associates should 
never be left to accident, but should be carefully selected 
from among those whose behavior is in every respect becom- 
ing. Nothing will so readily injure the manners of even the 
most carefully reared children as the constant companionship 
of the rude and ill bred. Next to evil associates comes the 
influence of books, many of which are dangerous in their ten- 
dencies, giving children false views of life, and contributing 
very greatly to forming manners which are neither becoming 
or attractive in real life, though they may seem so to the 
youthful readers. But while evil may result from indiscrim- 
inate reading, when carefully selected, books may greatly aid 
a mother in her efforts to cultivate pleasing manners in her 
children. They are silent teachers, yet their lessons broaden 


and ennoble the youthful mind, and assist in the education. 


A thirst for knowledge, which shows itself in a desire to 
read, should not be checked, for once taught how to acquire 
knowlc tge, well chosen books become an exhaustless mine 
of amusement and instruction to children. 

If parents will thus patiently and wisely train their children 
in the observance of good manners, they will not only add to 
the pleasure of their own lives, but will prepare those dear to 
them to be useful and respectable members of society. 

—Mrs. Eliza R. Parker. 


DISCIPLINING CHILDREN. : 

Spare the rod and spoil the child, is a proverb often quoted, 
and undoubtedly it many times turns the scale in favor of a 
“whipping” in the mind doubtful if that is just the punish- 
ment needed. One may abstractly believe in corporal punish- 
ment, but when it is put in practice, our having the real 
welfare of a child in view cannot be satisfied with the re- 
sult of such discipline. Do we want a child to obey be- 
cause it must, or- through love and trust? A great step is 
gained when a child is assured that its own good is always 
the object of our discipline. Will a child believe this 
when a blow is struck? A blow is almost always the 
result of impatience if not anger. Jean Paul says “ Parents 
and teachers would more frequently punish according to 
the line of exact justice, if, after every fault in a child, 
they would only count four and twenty, or their buttons, 
or their fingers.” When a child is struck, by a mate it 
strikes back; it is at once angry. ‘The child is afraid to 
strike a parent, but the feeling with which it could be done 
is aroused and nothing but the superior strength of the parent 
subdues the child, and because it gets no relief from striking 
back the anger aroused is all the more dangerous; it reacts 
on the child and each time it occurs gives another chance to 
develop a set of feelings that had much better not be aroused 
at all. Inharmonious conditions between parent and child 


will stunt the growth of a child’s nature, and there will come 
a time in the future when the chasm between parent and chilq 
will be too broad to bridge over, all because of careless and 
injudicious treatment, begun when the child was nothing but 
a bit of soft clay and could have been so easily moulded i! we 
could only have looked ahead and seen what was to be the 
consequences. A young child is a mass of possibilities. \{uch 
depends upoa the conditions of development. There is « de. 
cided, latent brutal force in every child, and it is to this that 
we appeal when we resort to corporal punishment. The sense 
of shame is deadened in a child that is punished with a whip, 
and then he is an easy prey to the vices that are around him, 
Felix Adler goes so far as to say in one of his recent sermons 
to parents, that if whipping was forbidden by law, there would 
be a large decrease in our criminal classes in the next genera- 
tion. It is strange, but can be proved by soldiers, hunters, 
by incidents in the French revolution, and by the treatment 
of slaves, that wrathful cruelty can be fanned into pleasurable 
sensation. As it is an assured fact that this cruelty exists in 
human nature, is it not a positive wrong to do anything to de- 
velop it? Is it not better to avoid all chance of its being 
made a prominent feature in the character? 

A child is born with tender feelings. It soon begins to be 
very curious about whatever surrounds it and its sympatliy is 
easily aroused and its compassion for all suffering is soon en- 
listed if the proper means are used. A child can be taught 
never to hurt an animal. It is all in the way a child is trained, 
It should never be allowed to kill anything, not even a spider, 
A child can be taught to be perfectly fearless of spicers, 
snakes and mice,—all the animals that are usually greeted 
with a scream by women and children, and the idea of being 
afraid of such things is first given by an exhibition of fear on 
the part of some grown persons. Two little children were 
playing on a side hill one warm spring day and suddenly came 
across a mother snake and her little ones, who, as soon as 
they were disturbed, ran into a hole. One of the children sat 
by the hole to keep track of the snakes while the other ran 
home for some one to come and see how pretty they were, 
and they were much disappointed because the .snake fumily 
did not reappear. They were no more afraid of the snakes 
than they were of birds. If all boys were taught to be kind 
to animals, and were treated by parents and teachers in « way 
to keep their brutal instincts always in the background, there 
would be fewer brutal men. 

It seems as if in this age of civilization that physical pun- 
ishment ought never to be resorted to. It is not necessary. 
A parent has full control of a child when it is young and 
should keep it. It can never be done by whipping, for « boy 
that is punished that way always looks forward to the time 
when he will be too large to be whipped, and as he grows he 
has to be whipped a little harder every time, which in itself 
proves that form of punishment to be useless and wrong. In 
any other method of punishing a child can be shown that he 
is simply enduring the consequences of a disobedient act, un- 
less, of course, more injustice is practised, for children have 
a fine sense of justice and are not easily deceived by a pre- 
tense of it. ‘Too much punishment is as dangerous as (oo 
little. It is when one hasa glimmer of this idea that he 
quotes the proverb, “Spare the rod,” etc., to fortify himself, 
when the proverb would be better forgotten. ‘Great rewards 
betoken a falling state.” The same is true of much punish 
ment. 

The object of all punishment is, of course, to improve 4 
child, to trim off, or subdue its faults of character as ‘hey 
appear, and give a better chance for all the good qualities to 
develop. There are ways of punishing besides whipping that 
will defeat this end, and the whole subject is a matter ‘o be 
gravely considered by parents of young children, It is a 
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common practice to deprive a child of some accustomed or 
anticipated pleasure because of a disobedience. The effect 
of such a punishment depends upon the circumstances. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a boy has a promise that he shall go toa 
certain circus that is coming in a few days, but an occasion 
arises in which some sort of discipline must be resorted to, 
and he is told he cannot go to the circus. In such a case all 
the antagonism of the boy’s nature is aroused. He can see 
no justice in the punishment. He submits because he is 
oblized to and the only relief he has is in hating the authority 
over him, and no doubt feels a contempt, for a time, for one 
that can give a promise and then take it back. All the mat- 
ters in relation to the coming of the circus, his mates all going, 
and everything in connection with it will continually keep his 
angry feelings uppermost and he will all the time feel the in- 
justice of the broken promise instead of repentance for his 
misdeed. Now if, instead, he had been told that he could not 
go out of the yard again for any pleasure, except the circus, 
for a week, nor have any boys in his own yard to play with 
him during that time, but must amuse himself as best he could 
alone in consequence of his wrong doing, he would many 
times during the week wish he had behaved himself properly 
and would not have that hateful feeling aroused towards his 
parents. He would not be made unhappy by his punishment ; 
he would have a chance to think of the matter fairly and would 
not feel abused and outraged however uncomfortable the re- 
striction became. Instead of feeling angry at it he would wish 
he had not done wrong. A child needs all the sunshine it can 
have to be fitted for the storms that come in after life, and if 
in doubt whether a punishment, in certain cases, is really a 
necessity or not, always give the child the benefit of the doubt. 
A happy child will be the most obedient. The docility of a 
slave is not what we want in children. “The camel moves 


no swifter before the whip, only behind the flute.” 


—Rose Dalton. 


THE CHILD OF THE ENGLISH SAVAGE. 

In the first year of its work, the London society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children, now about two years old, dealt 
with ninety-five cases, of which 53 were of the nature of pun- 
ishment, constant and to which the little victims could see no 
end. Thirty were cases of horrible neglect, deliberate star- 
vation with the view of bringing about the child’s death. It 
is not alone, writes Cardinal Manning in the Contemporary 
Review, with the humble fellow, with the short black pipe in 
his mouth, loitering with slovenly gait at the street corner, 
with whom the friends of child life have to contend. Too 
often it is with well spoken, well dressed men, who would call 
him but an animal, who will discuss with you “ superstitions ” 
and high questions of state. Twice in six months one father 
had to be sent to prison. When he had gone his second time, 
there was found on his table “The Floating Matter of the 
Air,’ by Tyndall, with his book mark at page 240, to which 
he had read. 

Twice in one night he gave an infant of fifteen months a 
caning for crying of teething. His clenched fist could have 
broken open a door at a blow, and with it, in his anger, he 
felled a child three years and a half old, making the little 
fellow giddy for days, and while he was thus giddy felled him 
again; and because the terrible pain he inflicted made the 
child cry, he pushed three of his huge fingers down the little 
weeper’s throat—“ plugging the little devil’s windpipe,” as he 
laughingly described it. He was a man whom nothing could 
moliify. Such men’s children, and they are many, are subject 
toan almost endless punishment. Cardinal Manning men- 
tions other cases of the most brutal cruelty, which we have 
not room for repeating here. 

The root of this persistent savagery to children, he says, is 
mainly twofold : it is first a sullen, ill-conditioned disposition ; 


and secondly, a cowardice which limits its gratification to un- 
resisting and helpless things. Men become addicted to 
cruelty as they become addicted to drink and gambling. In 
some cases, drink, trouble and more or less of provocation, 
and the like, may temporarily and grievously irritate the dis- 
position; but these things are not its real cause, and with its 
worst and most chronic forms they are not even associated. 

The London Society, with great effort, secured a radical 
change in the law of evidence, from Parliament, permitting 
children to testify in court, without taking the oath, when 
their years are too few to give them an understanding of the 
nature of an oath, but enough to enable them to give their 
evidence understandingly. ‘The Society will ask for a law to 
limit the hours during which children may sell on the 
street. They are generally the earners of drunken, idle 
tyrants’ livings. 

The Society will endeavor “to have the child placed on the 
same footing as dogs.” At present the law explicitly forbids 
“ill-treating, abusing, torturing and insufficient feeding” of 
dogs. It will also ask that a man’s wife shall be able to give 
evidence on behalf of her child against a cruel husband. She 
now counts for nobody in the case, though she is as good a 
witness as anybody in the case of the dog. A step-mother is 
allowed to give evidence against her husband, but not a real 
mother. “I did not care for his beating me,” cried one 
woman whose baby had been shamefully and persistently in- 
jured, “but I cannot stand his beating baby.” The magis- 
trate gave her the only consolation the law permitted him, his 
own sincere regret that he could not help her; and the savage 
went home the victor, and the mother tried to drown herself. 

NELLIE, SUE, AND LITTLE NELL. 
’Twas when an hour for parting came— 
A time to say adieu— 
That Nellie pouted saucily, 
As I kissed black-eyed Sue. 


Then black-eyed Sue and Nellie blue 
And I called Nell my wife, 

As soberly and earnestly 
As if ’twere real life. 


“Now, kiss me first,” said Nellie blue, 
That pleasant summer day, 

When black-eyed Sue and Nellie blue 
And I had been at play. 


.Just how the flurry ended 
I really do forget, 

Except that pouting Nellie frowned 
And went off in a pet. 


* * * * * * 


Full scores of years have rolled away 
And Nellie lies asleep, 

Where daisies and forget-me-nots 
Each year close vigils keep. 


Gray hairs have come with gath’ring years 
To me and black-eyed Sue, 

As hand in hand we go our way, 
With happy hearts and true. 


Another Nellie, fair and dear, 
With black-eyed Susie’s smile, 
Now pleads with me to kiss er first, 
And clings to me the while. 


* Dear black-eyed Sue and I recall 
Those blissful days of yore,— 
Nell first I kiss, then Sue, in turn, 

But Nellie blue no more. 


Then tender thoughts come up afresh 
Of sister Nellie dear, 
When Sue and I clasp hands around 
Qur Nell, ‘‘ Ah, Sue, a tear!”’ 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING. 
A PLEA Fork A More GENERAL USE OF CEREAL Foop. 
3. 

HEAT bears the same relation to other 
grains that the Anglo-Saxon bears to 
other races. It is the most mature, 
perfect and satisfactory of all food. 
The ripest thought, the most consum- 
mate wisdom, the most solid produc- 
tions of the brain, must have healthy 
nutrition as their basis. Thought is 
made out of something, and a portion 
of that something is food. How food 
is converted into nerve force and that 
refined still farther into intangible 
mental action, ceaselessly and beautifully, day and night, 
_ through the long years of our mortal existence, none can tell. 
It would take a higher order of being to see and understand 
the delicate mechanism by means of which the warp and 
woof of mind or soul are woven. 

We look with awe upon the result, but the most ignorant 
among us can see just as much as the most learned. Nature 
is a cunning chemist, and her secret laboratory is impenetra- 
ble. Issuing from it are productions of ravishing beauty or 
repulsive deformity. The quality depends both on the ma- 
terials given her to use, and the conditions which surround 
her workmanship, and finally upon something subtle and 
mysterious which works through law and underlies it all. 

There is no doubt that the quality of our affections as well 
as our thoughts, are greatly influenced by our dietary. The 
man who eats pork, thinks pork; if he eats bread he thinks 
bread. And too much luxury without self-restraint fosters the 
growth of useless habits, just as a hot-bed fosters rank weeds 
that require extermination to let good growths come to ma- 
turity. It isthe use we make of things that brings real riches 
or poverty. But to return to our cereals. 

Let us examine the structure of a grain of wheat, the staple 
food of the temperate zone. As it is sent to the mill it has a 
little beard or tuft at one end, which like the husk is indiges- 
tible. And this is what a physician who examined it through 
a microscope, writes of the grain: 

“ As you look through the magnifier you discover a rough 
and bristling structure, shaggy as the bark of.some gnarled 
old oak, with much dust and many insects’ eggs stored away 
in the crevices, and you feel certain that the substance under 
examination could not have been designed for human food. 
You want to seize upon that monstrous, unclean cocoanut 
and scrape and brush and scrub it, until you get through the 
unwholesome rind, and expose the cleanly food to view.” 

Accordingly the new process peels the wheat, as we peel a 
potato or tomato. The husk is made of silex or particles of 
glass, in every way unfit for the stomach, and this very por- 
tion was retained in the old fashioned Graham flour. From 
ene hundred pounds of wheat, seven pounds of dirt and silex 
have been removed. By cutting the grain across its smaller 
diameter, and putting it under the microscope, within this 
husk would be seen a layer of cells containing gluten, the 
most valuable part of the wheat. In the old process of grind- 
ing this gluten went into the bran or “canaille,” and was fed 
to cattle. A crude way of preserving it was by using the un- 
bolted or Graham flour ; the perfected process has only lately 
come into vogue. In these mills the peeled grain is crushed 
or rolled and not ground between stones, a method which 
heated the flour and killed its life. It does not now need 
bolting and so the rich gluten is preserved, as well as the 
inner white portion which consists chiefly of starch, the prin- 
cipal ingredient of the old process flour. 


What is gluten? 

It is a nitrogenous and highly nutritive substance upon 
which “animals can live longer, probably,”’ says Prof. Hors- 
ford, “than upon any other nutritive material.” The gluten 
cells of this grain of wheat are filled with phosphates and 
albumen which are indispensable elements of food. Without 
them we should soon starve to death though surrounded with 
starch, sugar and fat. For they are rich with the materials 
out of which is made muscle, blood, bone and nerve-fluid, 
They are the raw material to be woven into the wonderful 
living organism which is the servant of the indwelling soul, 
and starch, sugar and fat are the carbon or fire which 
drives the machinery and furnishes that heat that is neces. 
sary to life. From eighty to ninety-five per cent. of fine flour 
of the old process is starch alone. And starch is imperfect 
food, hard to digest and giving fatness, not strength. ‘lhe 
swift, vivid, masterful currents of life, coursing through blood 
and nerve are feeble and slow, when flour is deprived of its 
rich particles of gluten and phosphate, and brain and muscle 
become alike weak and nerveless. Nature revenges herself 
upon the wrong ; high thinking ceases when plain living encls, 

That is the result when the color of the bread containing 
all its elements offends a fastidious taste. For the hue of 
bread made from entire wheat is a golden brown or bronze, 
varying in shade according to the locality in which the grain 
is grown. This artificial taste forgets that paleness, here, 
means poverty; that the gold which waves above the soil is 
more precious than that which gilds its mines below. 

Firm health is the result of many agencies, and of these, it 
is true, a good dietary is only one. Consumption, that 
scourge of many parts of our land, is developed and made 
fatal by the lack of it. And a consumptive is often brilliant 
in mind and beautiful in character; the brilliance and beauty 
of a being burning rapidly to extinction. Let us have more 
stupidity—and health, happiness and long life. Let us live 
nearer to nature, while yet preserving our aspirations, retine- 
ments and enjoyments. The song of a bird, the murmur of 
a brook, the fragrance and hue of a flower, the floating clouds 
across the blue ether, and 

“Dewy morn and odorous noon and even, 
With sunset and its gorgeous ministers, 
And solemn midnight’s tingling silentness,”’ 
all will waken in us “Thoughts that often lie too deep for 
tears.” 

Plain living should include true elegance and culture and 
a wide intelligence. The “shoddy” are never simple. ‘They 
overload food, furniture and personal adornment, as if the 
ends of life were accumulation and show. Pretention is 
always vulgar, and vulgarity is generally ostentatious. ‘The 
“nouveau riche” are often detrimental to the true Republic. 
A writer has wisely said: “Greece was never more adorned 
with arts, fuller of schools, more resonant of music, richer in 
genius, more showy in religious sacrifices, than when she was 
struck with hopeless death. It was the decay of virtue, ‘le 
triumph of selfish over public good, the absence of self-cle- 
nial, the enervation of luxury, the pride of vain philosopiy, 
the hypocrisy of religion, that killed her.” And the use of 
history is to correct our own mistakes in the light of past ex- 
perience. 

The good housekeeper shows her wisdom by the well-being 
of the inmates of her home, physically first, then mentally 
and morally. She knows that home cannot be kept worthy 
and happy without effort. She studies the temperament of 
each member of the family, and furnishes him or her with the 
food needed. The sanguine and full-blooded require one 
kind ; the nervous and wiry another. Good taste rules the 
serving of the viands, but the viands are first selected to 
build up muscle and nourish brain, not to pamper and ener 
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and the power to do good work has gone. 

It is related by a gentleman who had an appointment to 
breakfast with the late A. T. Stewart, that the butler placed 
before them both an elaborate bill of fare. ‘The visitor se- 
lected a list of rare dishes, and was quite abashed when Mr. 
Stewart said: “bring my usual breakfast; oatmeal and 
boiled eggs.” He then explained to his friend that he found 
simple food a necessity to him; otherwise he could not think 
clearly. That unobscured brain applied to nobler ends would 
have won higher results, but the principle remains the same. 

Here are some breakfast dishes which, if plain, are good : 
Granulated Wheat Muffins. 

Three-fourths of a cake of fresh yeast, dissolved in a quart and 
ahalf of lukewarm water, a half teaspoonful of salt ; half a cupful 
of molasses, and sufficient fine granulated wheat, or entire wheat 
flour to make a thick batter; beat with a large spoon. Set ina 
warm place to rise over night, fill the buttered muffin rings and 
put ina pan, set them on the back of the stove to heat, but not 
cook; put them in a brisk oven and bake half an hour. 

Hominy Muffins. 

Stir a pint of boiled hominy to a smooth paste, into which beat 
half as much flour and a tablespoonful of baking powder, with a 
little salt. Beat the whites and yolks of two eggs separately, and 
tothe latter add a tablespoonful of warmed butter or drippings, 
a tablespoonful of sugar and a large cupful of lukewarm milk. 
Mix these ingredients with the hominy and flour, stir in the beaten 
whites, drop into the hot muffin rings and bake in a quick oven. 
Bread Muffins. 

Cut the crust from four thick slices of bread, just cover them 
with boiling water and let them stand half an hour or until they 
are thoroughly soaked. Drain off the water, beat the bread 
smooth and fine with the addition of two tablespoonfuls of flour 
and half a pint of milk. Stir in at the last two well-beaten eggs, 
pour into well buttered muffin rings and bake. The oven should 
be cooler than for granulated or Graham flour uncooked. 

Farina Muffins. 

Half a pint of farina, (which may also be cooked as a breakfast 
dish like wheatena or hominy,) and half a pint of flour, a tea- 
spoonful of salt and a tablespoonful of sugar into which stir two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Then beat together an egg and a 
tablespoonful of warmed butter or drippings and pour into the same 
bow! a cupful of milk. Stir this into the flour, beat thoroughly, 
pour into hot muffin rings and bake twenty minutes. 

Graham Rolls. 

These rolls properly made are excellent. Mrs. Susanna Dodds 
gives the most minute and accurate directions for a perfect gem, 
of which the following is an abstract: Mix Graham or whole 
wheat flour, which, if very coarse must first be sifted, with ice-cold 
water in the proportion of two-thirds of a pint of water to a quart 
of four; more wetting must be used if the flour is very coarse. 
Stir fast until a moderately stiff dough is formed, and knead 
thoroughly from ten to fifteen minutes, till the dough is fine and 
elastic to the touch. Roll half of it at a time into long rolls a little 
over an inch in diameter ; cut off and shape into rolls three or four 
inches long and three-quarters of an inch thick, to which no dry 
flour is left attached. Make them rapidly and place a little apart 
ina pan; prick them with a fork and put the pan in a hot oven. 
When done they should not yield to pressure between thumb and 
finger. They are to be eaten warm or cold, and are just as good 
re-warmed as when new. To do this dip in cold water, cover with 
cloth and set ina moderate oven, when they will puff up lighter 
than at first. These require slow mastication, and are sweet asa 
nut and very nutritious. 

Whole Wheat Muffins. 

Stir three cupfuls of granulated flour into two cupfuls of milk, 
beating long and hard. Thin with more milk if the batter is very 
stiff, as that depends on the coarseness of the flour. Salt, and drop 
into gem pans that are so hot the mixture thickens as it touches 
the bottom. Bake from twenty to thirty minutes. 

If a softer and tenderer muffin is desired, a tablespoonful of 
melted butter or drippings must be added, and, at the very last, a 
heaping teaspoonful of baking powder. Contrary to the usual 


opinion, it makes a lighter product than when sifted into the dry 
flour; when added just before pouring into the pans the baking 
stiffens the air-cells before any of the gas can escape, but the gems 
are better with simply the milk and flour alone. In all such cakes 
their lightness depends greatly on the manner of beating. The 
batter should be stirred from the bottom of the dish at every stroke, 
which should be strong and quick; in this way it is full of bubbles 
of air which are fixed by the heat. Zante currants, raisins or 
whortleberries, in their season, may be added. It may require a 
little practice to get the “right touch” for Graham or whole 
wheat flour. It must be neither too wet nor too dry, and re- 
quires a strong wrist for rapid, hard beating or kneading, in order 
to thoroughly incorporate the air with the dough. But it is so sat- 
isfactory to know that one is not eating fat and sugar, or soda, and 
the gems are so sweet and wholesome that one who once learns to 
enjoy whole wheat or Graham in this simple form of cooking, will 
never consent to keep house without a bag of the flour and iron 
gem-pans, not tin. They will not need fresh oiling after they have 
been used a dozen times, but are to be wiped clean and made very 
hot on the stove. These pans, it ought to be said, are not for the 
rolls, described above. 

Whole Wheat or Graham Crackers. 

Mix a little harder than for Graham rolls, knead long and well 
and roll thin as pie-crust; cut in circles and diamonds, prick with 
a fork and bake fifteen minutes. They may be eaten warm or cold, 
or crumbed in milk. , 

Farina Puffs. 

Mix a pint of farina, a pint of coldblast flour, a tablespoonful of 
sugar and a teaspoonful of salt. Beat separately the yolks and 
whites of four eggs; to the former add a pint of milk and stir the 
whole into the flour. Into the mixture beat slowly a pint of 
water, and lastly, the well beaten white of the eggs. Pour into the 
puff pans, which may be tin, but must be hot, and bake twenty-five 
minutes. 


Pearled Corn Meal Drop Cakes. 

Into a pint of scalded milk drop a large teaspoonful of butter, 
and pour over eight large tablespoonfuls of corn meal and three of 
flour. Stir till smooth, and thin with a pint of cold milk. Add 
gradually three well beaten eggs and a little salt and bake in gem 
pans. Some would prefer the addition of a tablespoonful of sugar. 

Corn bread should not be used in hot weather, and delicate 
stomachs should not often indulge in it even in winter, but it makes 
an agreeable change occasionally. 


Oatmeal Breakfast Cakes. 

Wet a pint of No. 2 oatmeal or granulated oatmeal with sufficient 
water to saturate it well and pour intoa shallow pan, making it 
half an inch thick or less. Bake twenty minutes in a quick 
oven. Break it like sponge cake and eat warm. It can be made 
either crisp or moist. Corn meal cooked in the same manner and 
eaten at once, is equally good. One would not believe without 
trying, how palatable and satisfying such simple dishes can be 
made. Without butter, sugar or eggs and slightly salted, the true 
flavor of the grain is developed. 

Griddle Gakes. 

The less griddle-cakes used in a family the better, on account of 
the melted butter and sugar or syrup in which they are drowned. 
They are least objectionable when made of food previously cooked, 
as bread or rice; they need little shortening then. When thick 
and hard, or soggy, they are about as indigestible as any food can 
be. On the other hand, soda, as a steady article of diet, is obnox- 
ious. With the various muffins, puffs, gems and biscuits to be 
made that are delicious and not unwholesome, one might dispense 
with everything of the kind, save yeast raised buckwheat and 
maple syrup. And then the irritating effects of the buckwheat 
can be greatly lessened by mixing it with wheat flour, half and 
half. By using a soapstone griddle much greasing is rendered 
wanecessary. 

One of the best dishes for children, or grown folk, is rusk made 
of granulated or whole wheat biscuit or bread. Dry in a slow oven 
stale pieces or slices, pound or roll fine and keep in a glass can in 
a dry, warm place. Eaten with milk it suits every palate, and it 
may also be used instead of bread crumbs in griddle cakes. 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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A BASKET PIONIO. 


AND WHAT THE BASKETS WERE FOUND TO CONTAIN. 


.HE children remembered first that it 
was “most picnic time,” and were not 
slow to remind their elders. More 
than one weary mother who had not, 
as she said, “ got rested up from house 
cleaning,” grumbled a little at the 
remembrance and said, ‘Sunday 
school picnics were a bother.” But 
the Green Hill Presbyterian church 
always had had one, and when they 
came to think it over no one seemed 
willing to give up the old custom, 
though backs, did ache and the piles of “summer sewing” 
were still high. So the time came when the usual committee 
of ladies was appointed to “meet and consider the subject.” 

After the picnic was over, every one said, “It was all Mrs. 
Hack’s fault,” and certainly Mrs. Hack did have a great deal 
to say at the meeting. She thought the reason why last 
year’s picnic had not been a greater success was that it was 


not well managed. The committee undertook to tell each | 


person exactly what to bring, and she didn’t like it. A lady 
came to tell her she was to make half the biscuit, when her 
flour was nearly out and the damper of the range broken. 
She could have boiled a ham or made lemon butter easily 
enough, but, not wishing to give trouble sent to Maysville for 
the storeman, ordered a half-barrel of flour, and made the 
biscuit. And what was the result? The committee had 
calculated wrong, and only three of those biscuit were eaten ! 

Some of the ladies were fain to hide their faces behind fans 
and handkerchiefs at this point in her story. They remem- 
bered those biscuit well, and the serious face with which Sam 
Gray declined to row a boat load of girls on the creek after 
dinner, saying in excuse, “ I’ve just eaten one of Mrs. Hack’s 
biscuit, and in case of any accident would be sure to go to the 
bottom.” 

Mrs. Hack is an “economical cook,” as she says, and is apt 
to pare down her recipes in “shortening,” etc. She failed to 
see the smiles, and went on to tell her plan, which was for 
each one to bring what suited her best,—enough for her own 
party,—without any arrangement beforehand. She was sure 
it would save a great deal of trouble. 

“On the other hand I am afraid it would make trouble,” 
said quiet Miss Brown, rising boldly to reply. ‘* How shall 
we know what is needed?” she added. 

“T suppose we are each io have our specialty, not forget- 
ting the substantials,” said Mrs. King, the minister’s wife, 
“ and trust to its being acceptable. Mrs. Hack’s idea is to 
make a sort of surprise party of it, and keep us from thinking 
and worrying over it.” 

Mrs. King has that blessed faculty for seeing the good in 
persons and things, and to it is due, more than any one sus- 
pects, her husband’s popularity in his various parishes. 

“Well, I like that idee,” chimed in old Widow Perkins, 
“not to be knowin’ what you’r goin’ to have ’til you get 
there ; leastways only what’s in your own basket. I get so 
tired thinkin’ what we'll have next. I tell darter Hannah it 
rests me up to go an’ see her, just ’cause I’ve no idee what’ll 
be for dinner.” 

Quite a number followed this leading, “It would be some- 
thing new anyhow.” So the question was settled, and Mrs. 
Hack’s plan carried the day. She went home triumphant, 
and told the whole story to her husband at tea time. He was 
rather a slow man, both as to tongue and intellect, but he 
knew his wife. 

“Well, Marthy, what was the end in view?” he drawled 


when she had concluded. “What have ye got it on your 
mind to make for the picnic ?” 

“Why, I’m goin’ to have” (and she unconsciously lowered 
her voice for the great announcement) “that ‘Oriental fig 
cake’ that Miss Briskit told me about; the one her mother 
learned from the French baker. Don’t you remember?” she 
added, rather impatiently. 

The Green Hill housekeepers are noted as cake makers, 
and in that as in other such matters a great rivalry exists, 
To exchange cake recipes is one of the greatest proofs of 
friendship. There are old family recipes,—heirlooms, as 
precious as brass andirons, or blue china, and there are new 
ones carefully culled from household journals. There are 
combinations on which the more daring venture. 

Miss Briskit was a lively little maiden lady, who had spent 
most of her life in boarding (when she could not visit her 
relatives) and, as she said, “had been obliged to learn the art 
of being agreeable.” She came to Green Hill in early spring 
to stay a month with her cousin, Mrs. Gold, and all the pco- 
ple who were asked to tea with her, duly asked her to tea in 
return. She was always “delighted to go,” and not vainly 
were the cake baskets piled for her. She was lavish in lier 
praises, even when she came to Mrs. Hack’s, which was not 


| generally considered quite up to the standard. 


During the evening she took her hostess aside to say that 
she wished to give her “the recipe for a cake my dear mother 
was fond of making, a most delicious thing, the invention of 
a French cook,” adding, “I do not often tell people of this, 
but you are so like my sister in Kansas, that I cannot fee! to 
you like a stranger. When your husband calls you ‘ Maria,’ 
it really startles me, for that is her name. Do let me call you 
‘ Maria,’ too.” 

And so successfully after this fashion did Miss Briskit 
“make herself agreeable,” that when she came, at the close 
of her visit, to bid good-by, and bringing the promised recipe, 
she had an invitation from Mrs. Hack to come and spen< a 
week during the summer. And this was just what she 
wanted. 

The important scrap of paper, which had been carefully 
tucked away in the pocket of Mrs. Hack’s workbasket, was 
well studied, and when the day for the baking arrived, her 
husband was despatched to the store for the figs which 
entered into the delicious combination that formed “ the {ill- 
ing,” while she presided over the concocting of the cake 
itself. 

“ Rising like a feather!” she cried triumphantly as he came 
into the kitchen on his return and laid his plump, soft 
package on the table. 

“Well, that’s good!” he replied, and then still lingered 
about the room in a way that roused his wife’s suspicions. 

“Tt’s all in layers; there wont be any pieces nor tastes,” 
said she. “There’s a plate of stale cup-cake in the pantry 
you can have.” 

“’Taint that, but I was just goin’ to say, Mr. Drips is 
a’most out o’ figs. I took the last.” 

“Well, you got a half pound didn’t you? that’s all I want.” 

“Yes, but I was thinkin’ ’spose somebody else should make 
this same kind o’ cake.” 

“Nonsense!” (Mrs. Hack had burned her wrist on the 
oven door, and spoke sharply.) “Miss Briskit told it to me 
for a secret. She said she wouldn’t like to speak of it to 
many folks. She took so much to me!” 

“Well, I only thought, see’n’s there was such a rush for 
figs 

mi You ‘only thought’ wrong then, for I know I’m the only 
person in Green Hill that she’d tell, unless ’twas Miss Gold, 
an’ she never makes cake. There may be plenty there, but 
’twont be like this. Why, Josiah Hack, do look at your 
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tracks! I should think you’d been married long enough to 
be more careful of clean floors!” 

‘The great day came; warm and bright, a choice day for a 
picnic. Never, every one agreed, had the grove looked 
pleasanter, or the winding creek more clear and still. The 
ground was so dry that even Widow Perkins discarded her 
“cums” and bade defiance to rheumatism in lasting gaiters. 
The young people had their games well under way and all 
was going on gayly, when the dinner committee bethought 
them that it was time to begin to investigate the great group 
of baskets that had been set aside, together, under an oak 
tree at some little distance. They were gone a long time, 
during which Mrs. Hack gazed anxiously up and down the 
road. At last her husband appeared, carrying a large basket, 
which she took from him, saying, “I'll carry it to the com- 
mittee.” She set off but soon met the ladies returning, all 
looking much excited. 

“Here!” she began eagerly without noticing their faces, 
“here’s my basket! Josiah couldn’t come early, and I 
wouldn’t trust it in the wagon.” She handed it to Miss 
Brown, but went on talking, and raised the lid meanwhile. 
“It’s a kind of cake Miss Brisket told me about. - Her 
mother learned it of a French cook, and she said she wouldn’t 
give the recipe to any but her intimate friends. Its”— She 
was interrupted by a burst of laughter, and Miss Brown 
cried, “* What shall we do?” ; 

Mrs. Hack was highly incensed. “Well, I don’t see why 
you act so!” she said 

“No, but we’ll tell you; do cail some of the other ladies. 
Why, there’s nothing but that cake in all the baskets? I 
brought some ham sandwiches but only six, and the littie 
Muggs boys have eleven hard-boiled eggs and a cucumber 
pickle, and that’s all except lemonade and ‘shrub,’ and that 
cake.” 

“Well, I never did! Why how do you ’spose they heard 
the recipe? Here I’ve been so careful not to tell! It beats 
me!” said Mrs. Hack. 

(Quite a crowd was now collected consisting mostly of the 
matrons, for the young people were boating, or playing 
tennis, the children swinging, and the “men folks,” finding 
there was “some fuss over the dinner,” discreetly betook 
themselves to “ watering the horses.” Wrath waxed warm 
against Miss Briskit, as one lady after another testified how 
the cake recipe had been privately imparted to her as a great 
secret, and always for some complimentary reason. 

The boys who could “never get enough cake” did get 
enough for once, that day! The energies of each house- 
keeper seemed to have been exhausted, for, though foraging 
parties were sent to the nearest houses, nothing else was 
forthcoming but bread and butter, some scraps of meat and 
one ancient pie. (It was Tuesday and we all know that is the 
scant time of the week.) Still, when everybody had eaten 
“Oriental fig cake” to their heart’s content, there was a 
quantity left to be packed up and taken back for “ home con- 
sumption.” And, as Mrs. Hack complained, “ you couldn’t 
ask folks to tea to help eat it up.” You knew they are only 
too likely to come in the hope of getting something else. 

However, at last, what with hungry boys and an occasional 
tramp, the last crumb of it was gone, and only a vivid 
memory of “that picnic” remained. No; more than that; 
there were three results: 

First: No Green Hill matron has ever made a loaf or layer 
of fig cake. 

Second: At the next picnic a bill of fare is to be made out 
and each person will furnish an article of it. And 

Third: Miss Briskit still waits for her invitation to be 


e 
renewed, 
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GERMAN COOKERY, 


WITH SOME MoRE GERMAN RECIPES. 


Il. 
ff a gen T this season of the year when vege- 
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tables are at their best, they should be 
on the table as often as possible. The 
city resident is especially favored in 
this respect. Almost every variety of 
vegetable can be had in the city at 
present at a reasonable price, while in 
the country they are still eating last 
year’s potatoes, with no thought of 
anything green to give variety to their 
fare. ‘To the housekeeper who is de- 
sirous of making the food she pre- 
pares as palatable as possible, some new recipes besides the 
traditional ones may be acceptable. The vegetable salads, 
for which the recipes are given below, are very tempting in 
the hot season and give a relish to the meats with which they 
are eaten. 

Bean Salad. 

String carefully some young and tender beans that have plenty 
of snap about them; in other words, those that will break rather 
than bend. In order to string them properly they should have a 
small bit of the ends cut off, taking the strings with them; then re- 
versed and the operation repeated. It seems almost needless to 
describe the process, but I have so often seen people choke on 
beans that had been carelessly prepared, that a word of caution to 
the young housekeeper may not be out of place: Break the beans 
in two and boil in salted water until soft; pour into a colander and 
allow them to cool; then cut an onion very fine and pour over them 
a dressing made of one cooking-spoonful of oil, two of vinegar and 
some pepper. 

Cucumber Salad. 

Be careful to get only firm, fresh cucumbers, and not those that 
are at all wilted; choose small cucumbers rather than large ones, 
as the latter are apt to be flabby and seedy. Lay on ice until 
ready to use them; then wash, pare and slice as thin as possible; 
sprinkle salt over them plentifully and let them stand for half an 
hour; then press or drain all the water from them and mix with the 
dressing as above for bean salad. Prepared in this way the cu- 
cumbers are not as crisp as when the water is not drained from 
them, but they are a great deal more wholesome. We have no fear 
or dread of eating cucumbers in our family, as no one has ever been 
afflicted by partaking of them when prepared as described. A very 
nice salad can be made by taking two-thirds beans and one-third 
cucumbers; mix them together and prepare as above. 

Cucumber Sauce. 

Cucumber sauce is nice to eat with boiled meat. Pare some cu- 
cumbers, take out the seeds with a spoon, and cut them in cubes; 
boil these in a little bouillon or stock until tender with some green 
onions or shallots, a little vinegar, salt, a bay leaf and two table- 
spoonfuls of white roux. If small pickled onions are at hand they 
may be substituted for the vinegar and onions. 

Asparagus with Sauce. 

In cleaning the asparagus do not merely scrape it, as most people 
do, but pare it quite thick until you come to the soft pith in the 
center of the stalk, taking care not to cut or injure the tops. Pre- 
pared in this way, if the asparagus is fair, almost the whole of it 
will be edible. In Germany, owing, as I have been informed, to a 
different method of cultivating it, the asparagus is never less than 
an inch in diameter and as tender as marrow all the way through. 
Tie the asparagus in little bundles of five or six and boil in salted 
water half to three quarters of an hour. For the sauce melt a table- 
spoonful of butter in a small saucepan, put in a tablespoonful of 
flour and stir until perfectly smooth. Pour in gradually—a table- 
spoonful or two at a time—about a pint of the water in which the 
asparagus was boiled, stirring continually, then add the juice of 
half a lemon and a small teaspoonful of sugar. A salad can be 
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made of the asparagus when cold by pouring over it a dressing 
made of one part oil, two parts vinegar and one part water. 

The water in which the asparagus was boiled can be utilized for 
making soup. Boil an onion in it, some celery and parsley; strain 
and thicken with farina; add a small lump of butter, a teaspoonful 
of meat extract, a cup of milk and some white pepper. In French, 
this soup goes under the high sounding name of “Créme d’As- 
perge;” in German, “ Spargel Suppe.” 

Kohlrabi. 

Kohlrabi is a vegetable that is little used in this country except 
among the Germans. It is oftenest prepared like cauliflower and 
resembles it in taste. To prepare it, pull off the long green leaves 
and, if it is young, cut out the heart or tender leaves in the center 
and put them aside, then peel the kohlrabi very thin on the top 
where it is tender, and thicker below where it is sometimes tough 
and stringy, cut it in quarters and slice each quarter, boil in salted 
water with the young leaves about an hour, then pour over them a 
sauce of drawn butter made of half milk and half water, using the 
water in which the kohlrabi was boiled, and a slight flavor of nut- 
meg, if agreeable to taste. 

Green Peas. 

Green peas, in order to retain an agreeable flavor, should be 
rapidly boiled in plenty of water, time not longer than an hour; 
they should not be shelled the day or evening before as is often the 
custom. To give them a nice green color, melt a good sized lump 
of butter in a saucepan; heat them in that, shaking them now and 
then to prevent their burning; when they are alla bright green, 
pour plenty of boiling water over them, put in a little salt and a tea- 
spoonful of sugar and boil rapidly for an hour. Knead a lump of 
butter with a teaspoonful or tablespoonful of flour, according to 
the quantity of peas, and putin the saucepan where it will grad- 
ually dissolve. 

Peas and Young Carrots. 

Take half of each, slightly scrape the carrots; if very young, 
simply wash and wipe with a coarse cloth. Then proceed as above. 
Potato Salad. : 

This recipe differs considerably from any other I have ever seen, 
and there is considerable difference in taste. It wants to be made 
carefully and conscientiously to be a success. The salads that I 
have eaten at various places have simply been a sour mush. First 
of all you want the smallest potatoes you can find, and they mst 
not be mealy; some of the new potatoes that we have now do very 
nicely, but in the winter 1 cannot make respectable potato salad 
from any but imported potatoes; these are sold in the German 
Delicatessen stores at the rate of six pounds for twenty-five cents. 
Three pounds will be enough for a small family. 

Wash the potatoes well and boil them; when they are done, pour 
them into a colander and allow them to become cool enough to 
handle, but no cooler; then peel them and set aside while you make 
the dressing. Take a quarter of a pound of smoked larding pork, 
or “speck,” as the Germans call it, trim it neatly and cut it into 
dice as small as you possibly can; you cannot get them too small; 
put into a frying-pan and try over a slow fire; if it gets too hot sud- 
denly it will have a scorched taste; in the meantime cut up an 
onion very fine into a large bowl; throw in a smad/ tablespoonful 
of salt; you can always add more if it should not be enough; filla 
goblet half full of vinegar and fill up with hot water; when the fat 
is a light brown color, pour in a large cooking spoonful of olive oil, 
and then the vinegar and water, holding the pan over the sink so 
that the grease will not spatter all over the kitchen; pour this into 
the dish containing the onion and salt, and slice your potatoes so thin 
that you can almost see through them, stirring occasionally ; if youdo 
not stir often, but wait until you have all the potatoes cut, you can- 
not inix them well without breaking the slices; if the salad is too 
dry add a little Ao¢ water from time to time; it should have a glossy 
look without being either greasy or lumpy; that is the best way | 
can describe its appearance, and if it looks all right it is pretty sure 
to taste all right. This salad is best eaten as soon as it is made; 
if it is desired to have it cold, an extra spoonful of oil can be sub- 
stituted for the pork; otherwise it is prepared in the same manner. 
Cauliflower. 

Separate the cauliflower and with a sharp knife pare off the skin, 
and throw into salted water to bring out the slugs if there should 
be any. The stalk should not be thrown away, but should be care- 


fully peeled and cut into two or three pieces. Tie in a napkin to 
keep it from breaking and boil in salted water about three-quarters 
ofan hour. Then take it out carefully, lay it in a dish and pour a 
sauce of drawn butter over it. 

Cauliflower with Parmesan Cheese is made as above, adding a 
tablespoonful of Parmesan cheese to the sauce before it is poured 
over the cauliflower; sprinkle melted butter over it and bake a {uw 
minutes in a hot oven. 

Cauliflower Salad is made by boiling the cauliflower in water and 
pouring over it a dressing made of the yolks of two hard boiled 
eggs, and the yolk of one raw egg; four tablespoonfuls of olive 
oil, a little salt, white pepper, and vinegar. Rub the yolks wit!) a 
tablespoonful of vinegar, and gradually add the oil, pepper and salt. 
Potato Pancakes. 

Potato pancakes, eaten with cucumber and bean salad or lettuce, 
make a very good luncheon, especially when made of new potatoes, 
Peel and grate a quart of potatoes; if they should be very watery, 
dip off some of the water, put in halfa gill of thick, sour cream, 
three eggs, an onion cut fine and a small tablespoonful of salt. 
Put plenty of lard into your frying-pan, let it get smoking hot, and 
put in a spoonful of the potatoes, spread it out evenly and not too 
thick, and bake on both sides until nice and brown; then take it 
up with the pancake turner and a broad wooden salad fork, and iet 
all the grease run off into the pan. Add more lard from time to 
time, taking care to have it smoking hot before putting in the po- 
tatoes, otherwise the pancakes will be too greasy. The cream and 
onion can be omitted if the cream cannot be procured, and the 
flavor of the onion is undesirable, but I think both an improvement. 

—LEmilia Custer, 
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A MOTHER'S SONG, 
OVER THE CRADLE OF MARJORIE. 


O sweet-throated Poet! sing low, sing low 
Of your lady love stately and grand, 
For I have a darling lovelier far 
Than the fairest in all this broad land. 


Her cheek is so dimpled, 
Her mouth is so red, 
So white is her forehead, 
So curl-crowned her head ; 
So caressing her love, so winsome her play, 
My heart is led captive through all the long day. 


She charms me with smiles, 
She grieves me with tears, 
She thrills me with hopes, 
And chills me with fears ; 
Then, with artlessness sweet, all sorrow beguiles, 
And makes my life rich with her innocent wiles. 


I lift her and fold her 
My fond arms between ; 
She lies in my bosom, 
Throned there as its queen. 
A wee, helpless lassie, but queen by love’s right, 
To render her homage is dear love’s delight. 


I watch o’er her slumbers 
So soft and serene, 
My unconscious darling! 
The angels, I ween, 
Might leave their sweet heaven to stand by thy bed, 
And breathe benedictions upon thy dear head. 


And deep in my spirit, 
Calm, rev’rent and low, 
Where never a wave of 
Dark passion can flow, 
A sweet song is pouring itself into rhyme, 
With June birds that warble and sweet bells that chime, 


To my baby, my birdie, 
My rosebud, my star, 
Who lifts me to heaven 
Where all pure things are! 
So the sweet-throated Poet may sing soft and low, 
Till he finds voice for bliss such as mother-hearts know. 


—S. Burton. 
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ONE WORD FOR THE FRYING-PAN. 


AND SEVERAL FOR BEEF. 


GOOD sized volume could be com- 
piled from the deliverances of cooks, 
epicures and gastronomists of all 
classes upon the necessity for the use 
of agridiron in preparing steak. The 
frying-pan has been the victim of so 
many severe animadversions that one 
is tempted to think no self-respecting 
housewife could ever possess one. 
One fact does not seem to be taken 
into account by the kitchen reformers. 
It is not always practicable to use a 

gridiron. The woman who does most of her cooking by 
means of wood, reserving coal for the hot fires required on 
ironing days, often has great difficulty in preparing food on 
a gridiron without smoking it badly. She is not to be sharply 
blamed if in her haste to get breakfast ready for the husband 
who must be at his work or business at a stated time, she falls 
back on frying instead of broiling because of her inability 
to wait until the recently kindled wood blaze in the range 
has produced a satisfactory bed of red-hot coals. 

In these circumstances the frying-pan may be made to 
serve as a substitute for a gridiron with pleasing results. Let 
it be wiped perfectly dry, placed on the stove and the steak 
or chops to be cooked laid on the clean, hot surface. The 
meat must be turned frequently and will broil nearly as well 
there as upon transverse bars over a glowing fire. Much of 
the excellence of made dishes depends upon the seasoning 
and to this the mistress must give her personal supervision. 
Some cooks succeed in cultivating a taste for spices and con- 
diments, which enables them to achieve just the right flavor- 
ings but this is an accomplishment rarely attained in this 
country except among imported cordons bleus. 

Broiled Steak. 

Order a round steak not less than an inch thick. With a dull 
knife hack it lengthwise and crosswise and on both sides. The 
gashes need not be deep, but should not be more than half an inch 
apart. An hour before the meat is needed, rub it thoroughly with 
the juice of alemon, or if this is not at hand, a little vinegar 
makes a tolerable substitute. Broil the steak over a clear fire and 
butter well as soon as it is dished. 

Beef Headcheese. 

Cut cold roast or boiled beef into thin slices and lay them for 
several hours in vinegar. In the morning dip each piece into 
beaten egg, roll in cracker crumbs and fry in lard or sweet dripping 
toa nice brown. Pepper and salt and send hot to table. 

Beef Hash. 

Take equal quantities of smoothly mashed potato and finely 
chopped beef, either fresh or corned, the meat carefully freed from 
bits of fat, gristle and fibre. Mix thoroughly, season well and put 
into a frying-pan containing a cup of boiling water in which has 
been melted a tablespoonful of butter. Better still is half a cup of 
broth or gravy in which an onion has been cooked and the same 
amount of boiling water. Stir the hash constantly to prevent its 
sticking to the pan, adding more hot water should it grow too 
stiff. The difference between good hash and poor is often due to 
the proportion of vigorous stirring bestowed upon each. Serve 
the hash, or mince as some prefer to call it, ina deep dish upon 
triangles of toasted or fried bread. 

A pleasant variety may be obtained by mounding the mince ina 
pie plate and setting it in the oven long enough to brown on top, 
then transferring it toa flat dish. Or, still another change consists 
in forming the mixture into cakes or balls and frying these in lard 
or dripping. The popular idea that any one knows how to make 
hash is toa great degree answerable for the sneers i. g at this 
much contemned, but really palatable dish. 


Ragout of Beef. 

One pound and a half of lean beef, two cupfuls of cold water, 
one finely minced onion. One saltspoonful of allspice, the same 
of mace. Parsley, thyme and summer savory to taste. Have the 
meat cut for stewing by the butcher into pieces about an inch 
square. Put on the fire in cold water, cover closely and stew 
slowly for three hours. Half an hour before taking from the fire, 
add the herbs, onion and other seasoning and thicken with a table- 
spoonful of browned flour. This dish can be prepared the day 
before with the exception of the seasoning and this added when 
the ragout is needed. Especial care should be taken to cook the 
meat until it is thoroughly tender. 

Frizzled Beef. 

Boil a quarter of a pound of sliced dried beef fifteen minutes, 
drain dry and put into the frying-pan with a little dripping. When 
it begins to crisp around the edges stir in two eggs, the whites and 
yolks beaten together. Cook for one minute and serve. 

Boneless Birds. 

Two pounds lean beef cut by the butcher into slices not over 
half an inch thick and about four inches square. Cold boiled ham. 
Make a stuffing as for roast fowls, of bread crumbs, salt, pepper, 
sweet herbs, a very little onion and moistened with a small quanti- 
ty of melted butter. Lay a thin slice of ham on each slice of beef 
and wrap in these as much stuffing as they will hold. Tie up 
tightly with stout thread, drop into a saucepan containing enough 
hot soup or gravy to cover them and simmer gently until tender. 
Remove the binding strings before sending to the table and serve 
with the thickened gravy poured over them. - 

Scalloped Beef and Tomatoes. 

Cold roast or boiled beef, one can tomatoes, half a cup of gravy, 
one tablespoonful of butter, bread crumbs, one teaspoonful of 
sugar stirred into the tomatoes. Drain the liquor from a can of 
tomatoes and set it over the fire with the sugar. Cut the beef into 
slices and place a layer of them in the bottom of a greased baking 
dish. Over this first stratum of beef place one of the tomatoes 
from which the juice has been drained. Another layer of beef 
comes next, then more tomatoes until the supply is exhausted, the 
tomatoes forming the topmost layer. Moisten thoroughly with 
the liquor from the tomatoes, and the gravy, seasoning both rather 
highly. Sprinkle dry bread crumbs over the top, dot with bits of 
butter and bake covered half an hour in a moderate oven. Un- 
cover, brown and serve. 


Scalloped Beef with Cheese. 

Heat to boiling in a saucepan a cupful of good rich gravy, sea- 
soned with dropped onion, herbs and two teaspoonfuls of Worces- 
tershire sauce or of good catsup and well thickened with browned 
flour. Drop into it small slices of underdone roast beef or steak. 
Stew gently for fifteen minutes and pour into a greased baking 
dish. Scatter crumbs over the top, strew these thickly with grated 
cheese and set in the oven long enough to brown. 

Beef Cutlets. 

Two pounds of lean beef from the round cut into small cutlets 
about half an inch thick. Lard them with very thin slices of fat 
salt pork. Lay ina saucepan and cover with a good gravy, well 
seasoned. Stew slowly for quarter of an hour, turn the cutlets 
over and stew them fifteen minutes longer. Place ina dish and 
keep hot while the gravy is being thickened. Pour this over the 
cutlets and garnish the dish with parsley. 

Beef Croquettes. 

Two cups of cold beef chopped very fine, half a cup of bread 
crumbs, two eggs, one tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce, pars- 
ley, salt and pepper. Mix the meat and bread together, add the 
seasoning and moisten with the egg. If the compound is still too 
dry, work in a little melted butter. With floured hands form the 
mixture into croquettes,-roll these first in egg, then in cracker 
crumbs and fry to a good brown. 

—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


THERE is no remedy to prevent lamp chimneys from breaking. 
They are not annealed in the process of manufacture and the glass 


is very sensitive to sudden changes of temperature. Get the best 
kinds of chimneys and take care that the changes in temperature 
are slow and evenly distributed. 
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GOOD THINGS FOR THE TABLE. 


As PREPARED AND EATEN IN “ LITTLE RHODy.” 


yMONG the “good things for the 

Beye? table” I’ve looked in vain for some 
of the specialties for which “ Little 
Rhody” has become famous. The 
genuine Bostonian can feel no 
more ecstatic pleasure at the 
z, mention of baked beans than 
does the true Rhode Islander at 
the bare suggestion of Johnny- 
cake and clam chowder. Not that the two articles are served 
together! Never! But they are known in their perfection 
only in the little Narragansett State, handed down, without 
doubt, from Roger Williams, and carefully guarded from 
ruthless invaders or clumsy imitators. Why! didn’t the 
lamented Thomas Hazard (Shepherd Tom) give to the public 
a most delightful little work, his “ Johnny-cake Bakings,” and 
didn’t the idolized General Burnside declare of one who 
understood the mysteries of a real clam chowder that “he 
ought to be immortalized.” But for the Johnny-cake, with- 
out further preamble. (But don’t, we beg of you, try to make 
us believe that the name should be Journey-cake, and has 
become corrupted to Johnny-cake. If other people make 
Journey-cake, we never did and we never mean to. Johnny- 
cake is good enough for us.) 

Take one quart of Rhode Island meal, grown on Rhode 
Island soil, ground in a Rhode Island mill,—no other is half 
so sweet,—add two tablespoonfuls of salt, sift it then pour on 
boiling water, stirring all the time. Stir and beat till the 
meal has thoroughly swelled. Wet the hands with cold 
water, place the mixture upon a board (be sure the board is 
made from the head of a flour barrel), then place the board 
before the fire with a flatiron as a support behind to keep it 
in position, and bake thoroughly. When done on one side, 
turn carefully and brown the other; then split, butter gen- 
erously, and serve very hot. 

Of course you see an open fire is necessary for the proper 
baking, and that seems almost impossible until you remem- 
ber that the open fireplace is again fashionable. Indeed, 
calling recently to see a friend who had just had her house 
re-modeled and the old fireplace restored, with an air of un- 
speakable satisfaction, she said, “And we had our Johnny- 
cake baked on a board before the fire this morning.” 

Then we have Johnny-cakes. Notice there is an s added, 
and that “s” makes all the difference in the world, I assure 
you. 

I was looking at a cook-book last week to see if there was 
anything “new under the sun” in the way of breakfast 
breads or cakes, when my soul was stirred to its utmost indig- 
nation, in fact I waxed furious at finding our time-honored, 
revered Johnny-cakes put down as Boston dodgers. . Boston 
dodgers, indeed! Let me tell you how to make Johnny- 
cakes. Boston dodgers I will have none of! 

Johnny-Cakes. 

A quart of Indian meal, a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of 
sugar. Sift, scald with boiling water so as to make a very thick 
mush. Let it cool a little then thin with milk so it will drop from 
aspoon. Have a griddle hot and well greased, and drop a spoon- 
ful of the batter for each cake. When brown, turn and brown the 
other side. Serve as hot as possible, well buttered. 

These Johnny-cakes are to be found on the breakfast table 
of every real Rhode Islander, three hundred and sixty-five 
days in the year. 

Clam Chowder. 

Take the kettle in which your chowder is to be made and place 

within a half pound of pork which you have cut into inch pieces. 


Let this fry until the fat is all drawn out, but be very careful not 
to let it burn. Remove every piece of pork and place in the fat 
remaining, two onions which you have peeled and chopped fine. 
When they are well cooked, remove the kettle from the stove 
and put in a layer of clams cut in small pieces, then a layer of sliced 
potatoes, alternately. Sprinkle on each layer salt, black pepper, 
sweet marjoram, a pinch of cayenne pepper and a little flour. Hay- 
ing saved all the water which was found in the clams, strain jt 
and add with cold water enough to make a gallon. Return to the 
fire and let it boil slowly for an hour; then add five or six crackers, 
known as Pilot crackers, or even sea-biscuit, broken in pieces two 
or three inches in size, and let it cook a half hour longer. 

This recipe I had from the one “ who ought to be immort,|- 
ized,” who has made chowders for years, and who has a quict 
smile of derision for “clam stews made with milk.” (f 
course his chowders were made in a kettle which would 
astonish you at the mere mention of the gallons it would 
hold, but he gave me directions for what he called a smal 
quantity. 

An adjunct to a dinner at which clam chowder has been 
served is our Indian pudding, and as it differs from the other 
puddings of that name which have appeared in Goop Hovus+- 
KEEPING, and is another notable Rhode Island dish, I add it 
here : 

Indian Pudding. 

Boil one quart of milk and stir in seven tablespoonfuls of meal. 
Add a cup of molasses; let it cool a little then add one-half pint 
cold milk. Bake four or five hours. 

—Rhoda Lanier. 
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LOVE’S BEAOON. 


The twilight’s gloom 
Is in the room; 
The children cry, ‘‘ Soon father’ll come!” 


And to the door 
They run once more, 
To watch, as many a one before. 


The kettle sings 
Of pleasant things, 
That evening’s coming always brings. 


The fire burns bright, 
Because, each night, 
The hearts about it are so light. 


Tis time to trim 
The lamp for him, 
Who never lets love’s light grow dim, 


That he may see 
How anxiously 
I wait his coming home to me. 


Shine out, dear light, 
Across the night, 
And guide my good man’s feet aright. 


Shine out afar, 
Love’s beacon star, 
And lead him where his dear ones are. 


—Eben E. Rexfor. 


DIGESTIBILITY OF OHEESE. 

The digestibility of cheese depends a good deal, according ‘o 
Klenze, on its physical properties. All fat cheeses are dissolve: 
or digested with great rapidity, because the molecules of caseine 
are separated only by the fat, and so the solvent juice can attack 1 
large surface of the cheese at one time. Whether the cheese be 
hard or soft does not appear to matter, and there is no connection 
between the digestibility and the percentage of water present in the 
cheese. The degree of ripeness and the amount of fat have, how- 
ever, considerable influence ; for both these conditions render t!:e 
cheese more friable, and so allow of intimate contact of the juice. 
Cheddar took the shortest time to digest four hours; whilst 
unripe Swiss cheese required ten hours for solution. 
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RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
CHILD’s SKIRT. 

ATERIALS—Star Light Shetland wool 
any shade desired, one pair of bone 
needles No. 13 and a bone crochet 
hook No. 13. This will fit a child two 
or three years of age. Cast on for 
waist with the knitting needles one 
hundred and two stitches. First row 
—*three plain, seam three *repeat 
from * to *. Second row—*seam 
three, three plain, *repeat from * to 

Repeat first and second rows till 
you have finished eighty-five rows, 
then bind off. Cast on again one 
hundred and two stitches, and work 
another piece exactly like the other. 
Sew the two sides together, the first 
twelve rows of each piece for the 
shoulders, leave next thirty-six rows 
unsewn for the armhole, and sew 

the remainder together. Now take crochet hook. Begin at 
ajoin on side of the body; work one treble crochet, * one 
chain, miss one stitch, one treble in the next, *repeat from * 
to*. Join neatly at end of the row. 

Second round—over the first chain work two treble, * one 
chain, over the next chain of last row work two treble; * re- 
peat from * to *, Work nine more rounds in this manner. 

Twelfth round—* over the one chain of last round work 
three treble crochet, one chain * repeat from * to * work 
eleven more rounds the same. 

Twenty-fourth round—*four treble over the next chain, 
one chain, * repeat from * to *. Work five rounds like twen- 
ty-fourth row. 

Thirtieth round—over the first chain of last round *, work 
two treble crochet, one chain, two treble crochet, one chain, 
* repeat from * to * on each chain stitch. 

Thirty-first round—* over the next chain between the four 
treble stitches, worked together, work two treble crochet, one 
chain, two treble crochet, one chain, * repeat from * to *. 
Repeat thirty-first round twice more. 

Thirty-fourth round—* work over the next chain between 
the four treble stitches, three treble crochet, two chain, three 
treble, then one chain * repeat from * to *. 

Thirty-fifth round—over each two chain of last round work 
eight treble and fasten off neatly. Round the neck and arm- 
holes crochet a little shell edge. 

Tam O’SHANTER CAP—CROCHETED. 

MATERIALS—one skein Star Light Scotch yarn any shade. 
Bone hook about No. 10 or No. 8. The capis worked in 
double crochet throughout into the stitch not the loop of 
chain. Make a chain of six stitches. Join round. 

First round—work ten double crochet into the ring. 

Second round—work round, increase by making two stitches 
in each stitch, 

Third round—work round, two stitches in every third stitch. 

Fourth to seventh round—work round, two stitches in every 
fourth stitch. 

Eighth to twelfth round—work round, two stitches in every 
twelfth stitch. 

Thirteenth to twenty-third round—work round, two stitches 
in every sixteenth round. 

Twenty-fourth to twenty-ninth round—work round, two 
stitches in every twenty-eighth stitch. 

Thirtieth round—work round without increasing. 

‘hirty-first to thirty-sixth round—work round, narrowing 
by passing every twenty-eighth stitch. 


Thirty-seventh to forty-seventh round—work round, nar- 
rowing by passing every sixteenth stitch. 
Forty-eighth round—work round, widen by working two in 
every sixth stitch. 
Forty-ninth to fifty-sixth round—work round without widen- 
ing or narrowing. 
The last seven rows should be worked with a finer needle 
very tight. Put a worsted tuft on top of cap. 
—Eva M. Niles. 


HOW TO TRAVEL WITH COMFORT. 

Avoid railroad food by carrying chicken, beef, hard-boiled eggs, 
bread, fruit, and salt. 

Arrange to start quietly after a plentiful meal. Take overshoes 
and waterproof in your handbag. This is important. 

In railway traveling ride only in the last car of an express train, 
and the front car of a slow train, or get as near these points as 
possible. 

Attend to the daily functions, else travel will derange them. On 
warm days ride backward by an open window, thus avoiding 
cinders and draughts. 

For ocean trips take abundance of outer garments and flannel 
bedgowns. Walk the deck for exercise, else first days ashore will 
be fatiguing. But rest the first two days at sea. 

At night, if fatigued, drink a cup of tea with a bit of bread, and 
rest thirty minutes before dining. A tired stomach cannot digest 
easily. Hence the frequency of diarrhea during travel. 

If seasick, keep the deck; lie upon the back near the center of 
the ship; eat in spite of nausea. If vomiting follows, eat again at 
once. This is the only remedy. 

Drink little or none of the railroad ice-water. If obliged to eat 
at stations, choose simple food. Eat slowly. Better less food 
than much haste. Bread and fruit or chocolate make an excellent 
lunch. 

Drink hot beef tea with plenty of red pepper. Eat ship crackers, 
raw beef, finely chopped, salted and red peppered, and mixed with 
bread crumbs. If not seasick, control the appetite or prepare for 
dyspepsia. 

Avoid nearness to water-closets. Be sure of dry bed linen and 
clean blankets. It is better to use your shawls than to be exposed 
to dampness. Throw back the bed-clothing two hours before 
retiring. See that your gas-burner does not leak. Move bed- 
steads away from windows. Old hotels are draughty.—Mew York 
Graphic. 


Prepared for GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT. 
The jests of the rich are ever successful. 
It is always easy to say a rude thing, but never wise. 
If you would know the value of money, try to borrow some. 
When we see a tear in the eye, we are reminded of a warm heart. 
A purse had better be empty than filled with other people’s 
money. 
People who make petty troubles a luxury are seldom satisfied 
without them. 
Let amusement fill up the chinks of your existence, but not the 
great spaces thereof. 
Wealth, legitimately acquired, is valuable, and only valuable 
when thus acquired. 
He who will not look before him will have to look behind him, 
and probably with some regret. 
Too many believe that “the world owes every mana living,” and 
that it requires no personal effort to make the collection. 
Good nature, like a bee, collects its honey from every herb; ill- 
nature, like a spider, sucks poison from the sweetest flowers. 
As we grow in years and experience, we become more tolerant; 
for it is rare to see a fault that we have not ourselves committed. 
A firm faith is the best divinity, 
A good life is the best philosophy ; 
A clear conscience is the best policy; 
Temperance is the best physic. 
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HOW I LEARNED HOUSEKEEPING. 
AND REMEMBERED WHAT I LEARNED. 
VIII. 


Y year at Aunt Helen’s is at an 
end and, though I am still no 
proficient in housekeeping, I 
feel that the year has been well 
employed. Only last night 
Auntie surprised me with a new 
dish, for a hurried tea for guests, 
which was delicious as well as 
substantial. The remains of a 
boiled ham were minced very 
fine and mixed with twelve well 
beaten eggs. The mixture was 
poured into iron gem pans, 
which had been previously oiled, 
and baked in a quick oven. 
They were turned out bottom 
side up and laid on a platter in 

diamond shape with a fringe of lettuce leaves around them. 

The nicest salad dressing which we have used this season 
was made as follows: 

Half a cupful of sweet cream was whipped and sweetened, and a 
little vinegar was added, stirring briskly all the time to prevent its 
curdling the cream. The amount of vinegar was determined by 
the taste. This was used with crisp lettuce and is pronounced de- 
licious. 

While the cherries were ripe we often made a pudding after 
the following recipe and it never failed to give satisfaction : 

Put a thick layer of pitted cherries, which have been sweetened 
and from which the juice has been drained, in a flat pudding pan. 
We use asix quart pressed milk pan. Cover them with the following 
batter: Two eggs, two tablespoonfuls butter, four tablespoonfuls 
sugar, two cupfuls sweet milk, two dessertspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, two cupfuls of flour and a little salt. Bake. For the sauce, take 
three cupfuls of juice from the fruit and bring to a boil in a farina 
kettle, thicken it with two tablespoonfuls of corn starch and sweeten 
to taste. This is enough for twelve persons. Canned or dried 
fruit may be substituted for the fresh and is almost, if not quite, 
as nice. 

Auntie is putting down her cucumber pickles after this 
recipe, which is intended for two hundred pickles : 

One ounce cloves, two of allspice, four of white mustard seed, 
two of alum, half a pint of salt and vinegar, enough to cover the 
pickles. The vinegar and other ingredients should be heated to- 
gether, poured over the cucumbers and the vessel covered tight. 
If the pickles are packed in glass fruit cans they will keep in- 
definitely. 

Many persons experience such great difficulty in keeping 
rose bushes free from insect enemies that I am tempted to 
tell them of the “ways and means” which Auntie adopts to 
insure the abundance of roses which so delight every one. As 
soon as insects begin to appear in the spring she prepares a 
wash of one tablespoonful of hellebore to two gallons of water. 
She pours a little boiling water on the poison first and then 
adds cold. Each bush is thoroughly sprinkled with this prep- 
aration through a large garden syringe. Great care is taken 
to reach the under side of the leaves, as that is the place at- 
tacked by nearly all rose enemies. When aphis appear on 
the young shoots a handful of fine dry earth sifted slowly upon 
them will usually displace them. Auntie attributes a portion 
of her success in rose growing to the fact that she rarely al- 
lows a rose to wither on the bush. Great baskets of them go 
to the Flower Mission and the hearts of her friends are made 
glad by frequent boxes of them. Her pansy beds, too, give 
abundance of bloom which is distributed far and wide. She 


aims to have every pansy picked twice a week, and the result 
is more than satisfactory. 

I shall start, to-morrow, on a trip which has been contem- 
plated for some time, and so this will be my last letter from 
Aunt Helen’s for some time to come. I will, therefore, say 
au revoir to Goop HouseEKEEPING friends, if I have any, and 
trust that you may enjoy your experience with housework as 


thoroughly as I have done. 
—Avel Lane. 
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IN THE OLOVER. 


you find a six, for a wedding fix,’ 

Quoted laughing Madge from the field of clover, 
As she rose from spreading her snowy clothes 

To count the mystic leaflets over. 


** Of course it is Lou, or Cousin Sue, 
Whose wedding’s foretold by the six-leat clover, 
For they’ve been wooed by a score or more, 
While I’ve never even had one lover!” 


Jamie, eavesdropping beyond the hedge, 

Felt the words Madge meant for her own ears only 
Strike a chord in his soul that before was dumb, 

For his heart was young and his home was lonely. 


“** Never one lover!’ what, se ? I vow 
I would dearly love to be number one! 
I'd take care there should never be number two, 
Sweet Madge, and the wedding should be our own!” 


“*T£ you find a four, put it over the door!’ ” 
Quoted Madge again from the crimson clover, 

Where with deft brown hands she was spreading clothes, 
And a gay laugh rippled her red lips over. 


“Put it over the door for Sue or Lou 
To welcome their countless lovers under ! 
But then, what harm could the wee thing do? 
They may count what it brings them each free plunder.” 


Then Jamie rose again to his work, 
Laying the swaths of crimson clover, 

Till the drops stood out on his brow like dew, 
And he looked where the water bubbled over. 


Out in Farmer Lee’s wide yard, 

Where the white clothes bleached and milk pans glittered, 
And an eye that sought could never have found 

A thing misplaced or a straw that littered. 


So Jamie vaulted over the hedge, 

His thirst with his courage growing more, 
And greater still, till he stepped within 

The charmed precincts of the kitchen door. 


There his bold eyes noted the green trefoil 
Pinned high above; and a roguish gleam 

In the soft brown eyes of Madge, demure, 
Deepened the clover’s spell, I ween. 


But you long ago guessed the blissful ending 
Of this little, everyday story in rhyme,— 
The wedding wreath was of crimson clover, 
And a year from that day was the wedding time. 


—Mrs. C. H. Potter. 


CANDLES. 


The best candles for ornamentation are of pure beeswax. When 
the wax is hot they are worked in very beautiful shape and orna- 
mented with a great degree of nicety. The wax when hot is 
drawn up by nippers into great variety of forms and colored red, 
green, blue, yellow, purple, etc. The wax is drawn up by nippers, 
in the form of flowers, fruit, green leaves, etc. Some of thie 
candles thus worked are purchased solely to look at. These beau- 
tiful candles, burning at a dinner party, either on the table or in 
the chandeliers arranged expressly for them, present a very pleas- 
ing appearance. A great many of these are produced in western 
New York. Among the various kinds of candles now sold may be 
mentioned paraffine, sperm, stearine, adamantine, tallow and bces- 
wax. The last named are cheaper now than they have been in ten 
years, although the demand for them is increasing. 
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HOUSEKEEPING AS A PROFESSION. 
SoME OF Irs ATTRACTIONS AND SOME OF Its DIFFICULTIES. 

HERE is now an increasing oppor- 
tunity in this country for women 
to find employment as_ house- 
keepers. As modes of living, and 
claims of society become more 
complex their aid will more fre- 

q quently be required in our homes. 
\ It is possible that young people 
may sometime be trained for this 
work, but at present it is oftenest 
taken up by women thrown upon 
their own resources without any 
previous special training, but 

whose home experience, or do- 
mestic tastes incline them to this way of self-support. Both 
for them and their employers its advantages and disadvan- 
tages may be worthy a little consideration. 

Ideally there can be no pleasanter work for a woman. It is 
sheliered, without very wearing business responsibility, and 
its successes often win a peculiar gratitude. It is a privilege 
to provide home comfort and cheer, even though one be not 
the owner and head of the home. The housekeeper, even if 
her nature be not wholly practical, all the more perhaps for 
her possessing some ideality, finds her duties congenial be- 
cause they are home duties. Even though she may be 
placed in an institution, or boarding school, her effort must 
still be to make it a larger home. She is aiming at pleasant- 
ness in the range of rooms that are her world, that is why she 
does not tire of them. Bright windows, clean floor, a nicely 
appointed table, there is a satisfaction in securing these be- 
cause one is thus forming the back-ground or foundation for 
all manner of higher delight and cheer. That one may legiti- 
mately give one’s self up to this work to the exclusion of claims 
more difficult and responsible, such as the promotion of 
church or social welfare, which many a wife and mother must 
take in addition to her housekeeping, is in itself a rest to the 
feelings of some women. 

Housekeeping is also very healthful work. It requires con- 
stant bodily activity if only in oversight. From garret to 
cellar one’s presence must be known, and the housekeeper 
best supplied with help finds occasion enough in practical 
teaching, or lending a hand to supply deficiencies, to keep 
her blood in very active circulation. ‘The work imposes no 
undue tax upon the brain, that most easily victimized of our 
members by modern civilization, yet it keeps every faculty of 
thought and feeling busy in the various contingencies that 
daily arise. 

The housekeeper gains an appreciation of quiet comfort 
known to few women in like degree; and in right circum- 
stances she has some opportunity to secure it. No woman 
learns better than she what the four walls of her own room 
can be to her when an hour of quiet comes. She has had 
activity enough to give her a zest for the book or newspaper 
or bit of sewing she may take up there. Thought which has 
been shut out by busyness rushes in now with a flood-tide 
and, behold, every rock and stump of the day’s material cares 
has hidden some secret spring to swell the flow of thought. 
That is as God has ordered it in this double, earthly and 
spiritual, life of ours. In all English novels how often and 
how pleasantly allusion is made to the housekeeper’s room, 
fémembrances of homely comfort hang about it. Cheering 
cups of tea are dispensed there; cleanly fragrances as of 
lavender pervade it; plants grow in the windows,—for all 


\ 


brought inside the home for convenience of resource. But 
the real charm of the place is in a serene and comfortable 
presence, always free to minister to wants, hear grievances, 
or relieve ailments. 

And here comes in another of the housekeeper’s advan- 
tages. She wins, as I have said above, a peculiar regard. So 
queerly are we made—body and soul going together—that 
there is a kind of affection won in ministering to primitive 
needs, that cannot be gained in any other way. She who 
binds up wounds, washes the feet, mends the raiment, feeds 
the hungry, supplies every hour some petty, commonplace 
want, if she can only do it heartily, comes near to the human 
nature of those she serves. She learns to know them and 
they her with a close homely knowledge no other experience 
will give. I have sometimes questioned whether, when 
mothers give up the personal care of their children to nurses, 
they do not thereby lose a knowledge which no other kind of 
intercourse will supply. But even if the housekeeper in her 
service learns to love as she is not loved again, there is the 
pure pleasure of a generous love, all the same, and life knows 
no higher. 

Having said something about the attractive side of this 
work, I am going to talk next about its difficulties. 

—M. E. Bennett. 
WHAT THE HINDU LIVES ON. 

Human life is supported in India upon the barest minimum of 
necessaries; the village population feed upon the commonest 
grains, never eating animal food (which is contrary to their relig- 
ion) and rarely tasting the finer grains, such as wheat and barley. 
The clothing worn is of the scantiest, continues a writer in the 
Contemporary Review, and | was distressed to see many of the 
people in the Northwest Provinces shivering and half naked in 
weather so cold that I was glad to wear two topcoats. The houses 
are built of clay, and almost destitute of furniture, and I under- 
stand that a large portion of the population only eat one meal a day. 
Of course this in an Eastern country does not signify what it does 
in Europe,—life can be sustained on less food and less nutritious 
diet than in Northern climes; the labor power of the Hindus is 
small; there is far less taken out of the human machine than in our 
laborious Western life; it consumes less and produces less; be- 
sides, the Asiatic has the power of digesting a greater quantity of 
food at one meal than is possible to Europeans; but, when due 
allowance is made for all this, it is not to be denied that the pov- 
erty of a great part of the people of India is extreme and more 
acute than what we witness in Europe. It may be said with truth 
of a great part of the rural population that it is never far removed 
from famine. A scanty harvest any year brings that calamity 
within measurable distance; a failure of crops means death to a 
large part of the population unless fed by Government. 
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THE TEA-PARTY. 


“*Mamma, may I have some girls to tea? 

I'll do it all myself, and you shall see 

How well I caz do when I am alone. 

I don’t want Sarah, no! nor any one 

To help me. Please, dear mamma, do say yes! 
I’ll ask Nan Barclay and her Cousin Bess, 
Grace and Annie Todd, Rosalind and Belle 
Atkinson; Ned, of course, and little Nell.” 

* You will find cold ham, strawberries; no cake, 
I fear, and now it is too late to bake 

One. Daughter, you had better let me send 
Sarah to you.” ‘No, please! I have a friend 
Here in my hand. See now my bill of fare,— 
Ham toast, strawberry shortcake eclaire, 
D’chocolat, vanilla cream, coffee ——” 

**No more, my dear; GooD HOUSEKEEPING, I see, 
Has given you all you need. I am your guest, 


Whose lives are a good deal limited by house-walls delight in 


And shall enjoy your dainties with a zest.” 


—A Little Girl. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
- A WOMAN'S ALLOWANCE. 
AN EARNEST PLEA FOR JUSTICE AND GENEROSITY. 

YEAR or two before I was married I 
boarded one winter with a very excel- 
lent family in a western village. The 
husband and father was a good man, 
but he had what his wife called his 
“touchy points,” and, good and hon- 
est man though he was, some of these 
“touchy points” were a life-long 
source of actual sorrow to his wife, 
who was a good and faithful wife and 
mother, tidy, thrifty and ever watchful 
of the common interests of the family. She was economical 
to the last degree and most industrious. She seemed to me 
to be a model wife. Her husband thought so, too, and would 
have angrily resented any imputation to the contrary. He 
taught his children to honor and love their mother, although 
failing, as it seerred to me, in manifesting love and honor for 
her himself at all times, but these times were only when his 
“touchiest point” had been pressed upon. 

One day I accidentally heard the wife say to her eldest 
daughter, ‘No, dear; I cannot ask your father for money for 
you a new hat. You know how very touchy he is on that 
point. I sometimes lie awake half the night trying to devise 
some method of scrimping or saving so that I need not say 
the word ‘money’ to your father. Nothing hurts him so much 
as to be asked for a little money. I dread to think of asking 
him for money for azything.” How many wives who read 
Goop HOousEKEEPING suffer this same injustice and morti- 
fication ? 

I was engaged to Mrs. Dane at that time, and I made a 
solemn vow that she should have a purse of her own and that 
it should never go empty if I had anything to put in it. We 
have now been married six years, and have faithfully ad- 
hered to that resolution. And there is no “fixed sum” about 
it. Household expenses vary at different seasons of the year 
and under various circumstances. ‘Ten dollars will, perhaps, 
cover all the expenses one week, and the next may be a “can- 
ning ” ora “company ” week and several extra dollars will be 
required. In any case, I resent the idea that my wife is a 
mere pensioner on my bounty; I reject the imputation that 
she has not common sense enough to know the value of 
money and dare not be trusted with it. [ am not a “ woman’s 
righter,” in the popular sense of the term, but I thank the 
Lord that I am man enough to recognize the fact that my 
wife, as my wife and the mother of my children, has rights, 
money-spending rights, that I have no business interfering 
with. Every good wife should have this right as a royal mar- 
riage prerogative. I regard Mrs. Dane as an equal partner 
in the contract under which we have become a firm for life. 
We share profits and losses alike. ‘There is one money drawer 
to which we both have free access. I have not the inclina- 
tion nor the right to limit my wife in her daily expenditures 
so long as those expenditures are within reason. Most wives 
and mothers honestly earn all they spend. A woman who 
does her duty as a wife and mother earns more than money 
can pay for. It must be very humiliating to a woman to have 
to humbly and tremblingly ask her husband for the money she 
must have for her actual daily expenses. Any sensitive, 
womanly woman must feel it something of a degradation to 
have to thus ask, or even coax, for money given grudgingly 
and complainingly at last. 

I knew of a woman who said once that the only way she 
could get money from her husband for other than her actual 
household expenses, was by “ watching her chance” and slyly 
extracting bills from his purse when he was asleep or his coat 
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was off. Imagine a wife forced into such a degrading act as 
that! Women are often compelled to practice mean, jig- 
gardly, cruel economy in order to make their expenses coine 
within the limit fixed by inexorable husbands, who would furi- 
ously resent any interference with their own expenditures. 

I believe that this simple question of the wife’s allowance 
has wrecked the happiness of many a household. Men are so 
often blind and unfeeling and unreasonable in this matier, 
And of course there are women who must have a tight rein 
kept upon them because of their tendency to wilful and wo ful 
extravagance. There is, I fear, little chance for happiness in 
a home having such a mistress over it. But the majority of 
women can safely be trusted. Let the husbands of wives t\us 
worthy trust them and this trust will not often be abused. 

My own personal experience has been that money is s:fer 
with women than with men. Most women can beat a man 
“all to pieces” making a bargain, and the marketmen and 
grocers seldom get ahead of them, whereas most men are 


careless purchasers. 
—Zenas Darne. 


UNDUE ATTENTIONS TO GUESTS. 


Do not exercise your mind too much about amusing your guest, 
is the good advice of a writer in Chambers’ Journal. 1 have often 
thought that in some foreign countries, and notably in many parts 
of America, the relation’ of host and guest was a sort of double 
slavery. The host has the comfort and amusement of his guest so 
painfully at heart that both undergo for the time being an amount 
of social misery that entirely spoils the freedom and pleasure of 
the visit. 

In our country it is different. Go to spend a week inan [ng- 
lishman’s house, and you may be sure that neither your hos! nor 
hostess will bother you about trifling matters unless you seem to 
desire it. Everything goes on as though you were not there, and 
yet, per contra, the house and its belongings are practically yours 
so long as you remain. I consider it the extreme of bad taste to 
pursue a visitor with continual offers of amusement. If treated as 
a member of the family and suffered to amuse himself, he will 
generally do very well, and will feel much happier and more at case 
than when he is too closely looked after. 

| have heard persons complain bitterly of undue attentions and 
continual running after, from which they have suffered far more 
acutely than if actually neglected. “Where is Mrs. Dash? \Vho 
is sitting with her?” cries the flurried hostess. “Good gracious! 
is it possible she has been left by herself? Go at once, Mary, or 
Julia, or Tommy, and sit with her, and amuse her until I have time 
to come.” And all the while, perhaps, the hapless Mrs. Dash is 
struggling to get a letter or two written, or a bill or account made 
up, and is congratulating herself upon the unwonted luxury ot a few 
delicious moments of absolute quiet. She is revelling in the 
thought of being left alone, when, lo! Miss Mary, aged 10, comes 
awkwardly in, and stands sniffing in the window, or sits sideways 
upon the piano stool, strumming with one hand at the notes, which 
is her idea of keeping the visitor company until mamma comes. 
Or Master Tommy, aged 12, enters with a burst of noise, and pro- 
ceeds to relate to the afflicted guest how he and Jack Jones are in 
the same Latin class; and how said Jones is beyond him in F:-uclid, 
though inferior in something else; and how Brown licked /ilack 
for calling him a dunce—with a variety of other information, )y no 
means interesting to unconcerned parties. To this annoyance there 
are few of us who have not been subjected. A greater error ol 
judgment can scarcely be committed. To make a guest fee! com- 
fortable and at home, leave him pretty much to his own devices. 
To be always striving to amuse him is a poor compliment to his 
own resources. 


A JINGLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
Sleepy Head lay long a-bed, 
And Slow walk’d like a dandy; 
Wide Awake came down at dawn 


And ate up all the candy! 
Frank H. Stauffer. 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 


INTERESTING Brrs OF HOUSEHOLD Fact AND FANCY. 


China has 563 books on behavior, 361 of which refer directly to 
the ceremonial of dining. 

It has been demonstrated that the best way to keep lemons fresh 
is to pack them in dry sand. 

The last gastronomic novelty in Paris is roast monkey, which is 
said to resemble a cross between hare and pheasant.—Londou 
Truth. 

An application of onions has proved effectual in the case of 
snake-bites, and that in the room of a smallpox patient they blister 
and decompose very rapidly, but will prevent the spread of the 
disease. 

Lemon juice and salt will remove ordinary iron rust. If the 
hands are stained there is nothing that will remove the stains so 


| heat. 


well as lemon. Cut a lemon in half and apply the cut surface as 
if it were soap. 


Between the instruction in serving and cooking in our public 


schools, says the Boston Hera/d, Boston girls are taught something | « bread” is made, with specimens of “tuckaho” and other cakes; 


that will be of great practical value to them all their lives. It is 
vastly more important to the great mass of them to know the fun- 
damental things in these accomplishments than to learn most of 
the rote-knowledge taught in the grammar and high schools. 


An examination of the ice cream which recently poisoned a num- 
ber of persons at Newton, Mich., shows that it contained the poison 
tyrotoxicon, which is also found in cheese. This poison is gener- 
ated in the process of putrefaction and may be developed in any 
milk which is kept in an impure atmosphere or unclean vessels. 
The germ seems to multiply very rapidly, and a small amount of 
tainted milk will poison a whole can. 

What carnivora we Britons are, to be sure! exclaims the Pa// 
Mail Gazette. At the Colonies on Monday no fewer than 80,294 
persons passed the turnstiles—a multitude exceeding great, which 
consumed 50,000 rolls, 5,000 loaves of bread, and 50 tons, or 112,000 
pounds of meat. That is to say, each man, woman, and child at 
the Colonies that day disposed of nearly 1% pounds of meat. The 
fact is enough to make vegetarians give up the ghost. 


A great deal of what passes for heart disease is only mild dys- 
pepsia, says a Philadelphia physician, nervousness commonly is 
bad temper, and two-thirds of the so-called malaria is nothing but 
laziness. Imagination, he says, is responsible for a multitude of 
ills, and he gives as an instance the case of a clergyman who after 
preaching a sermon would take a teaspoonful of sweetened water, 
and doze off like a babe, under the impression that it was a dona 
fide sedative. 


A New Haven medical examiner says that on an average he has 
ten cases a year of babies starved to death. He had one last week 
of a child dying suddenly. Investigation showed it had been fed 
on a patent food, and the doctor says it died of starvation. It is 
the ignorance of the parents, he says, which is at the bottom of the 
trouble. That particular kind of ignorance seems to prevail rather 
more extensively among the well-to-do than the poorer classes.— 
Bosion Herald. 


Men who have not yet learned to feed themselves without dec- 
orating their exteriors, we are informed by the Boston Hera/d, will 
be gratified by the latest invention to prevent such table catastro- 
phies. It is a silver serviette holder, designed for infant use, 
though why grown up people should not take advantage of it fre- 
quenters of hotels do not see. If persons must tuck napkins under 
their chins, let them remember there is now a silver serviette to 
disguise the countrified practice. 


A community was started at Anaheim several years ago, reports 
the San Francisco Chronicle, the principal feature of which was 
that only uncooked vegetable food was used. One after another 
of the members has left, either by resignation or starvation, and 
now but two are left. One of these, the spiritual adviser of the 
society, is so nearly starved to death that he is confined to his bed 
from weakness, and the other is so near the bound of life that the 
ladies living near her are forbidden to see her pale, wan face in the 


dying pangs of death by starvation. 
A chemist explains how to test for alum in bread. The quantity | 


present is generally less than fifty grains to the four-pound loaf. 
The best rough test for alum in bread is the logwood test. The 
process, as applied to bread, is very simple. The tincture of log- 
wood and solution of carbonate of ammonia above referred to are 
used. A teaspoonful of each is mixed with a wineglassful of 
water, and in this a piece of the crumb of bread is soaked for about 
five minutes. The bread is then removed and dried at a gentle 
If no alum be present, the bread dries of a dirty brown 
color; if a little be present, the bread dries of a lavender color; if 
much alum be present, the bread dries of a dark blue color. 


The National Museum at Washington contains on exhibition a 
collectio:: illustrating the foods of our native races of redskins. 
More than 500 varieties are represented, brought together mainly 
by Maj. J. W. Powell and his subordinates in the Bureau of Eth- 
nology. ‘These include pemmican and jerked flesh of several 
sorts; dried fish, mollusks, barnacles, and sea urchins; half a dozen 
edible insects ; grass seeds of many kinds; acorns and acorn flour; 
seeds of the mezquit, manzanita, and several species of cactus ; 
screw beans, and a large diversity of nuts and berries ; dried fruit 
and cereals; kamass and other roots and tubers out of which 


the many food products of the yucca and other agaves, and the 
alcoholic drink fu/gue made from it, besides many other savage 
comestibles. 

Social precedence is a fearful thing sometimes, particularly in 
countries unfortunate enough to have a nobility. Adam Badeau 
writes that he recollects meeting, at a country house in England at 
a dinner party, two daughters of insignificant Scotéh barons; the 
father of each was dead and each lady had married, and, of course, 
changed her name, so that to discover the precise degree of each 
was a difficult task; but there were heart-burnings and backbitings 
for a week because the one was put first whose father’s nobility 
was of later creation. Many a meal, says General Badeau, has 
choked not only the fairer and weaker guests, but those who con- 
stitute what grammarians call the superior gender, and who, it 
might be supposed, could swallow their rage more easily—all be- 
cause the host had failed in his knowledge of the exact precedence 
of every individual who sat at his table. 


A Boston housekeeper, in a petition to Congress, states that she 
is physically unable to perform her household duties ; that, during 
a long residence in China as the wife of a missionary, she became 
accustomed to Chinese house servants and that she knows the 
peace and comfort possible with them. She has made many 
efforts to secure good service from the help found in this land, she 
has given patient trial to every nationality, paid the highest wages, 
treated her servants well, but not one has seemed to feel under the 
slightest obligation to give any fair return for wages received, or to 
have the slightest regard for her interests. Untidiness, badly 
cooked food, waste, breakage impertinence and disobedience have 
exhausted her purse and her patience and imperiled the comfort 
and health of herself and her family. Therefore, the petitioner 
prays, “I earnestly petition that you will make an exception to the 
anti-Chinese law in my favor, and allow me to import a Chinese 
servant. It is the only solution of the problem of housekeeping in 
this country now.” 

A recent dinner given by Secretary and Mrs. Whitney to Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Cleveland is said to have been one of the most mag- 
nificent ones ever given in Washington. The table of polished 
mahogany was laid for twenty-six guests, four at each end and nine 
on each side. The center piece was a floral novelty because it con- 
tained no flowers. It was oblong in form, 5% feet by 2% feet, and 
composed of deeply green maiden hair ferns, an oasis of rest and 
coolness in the midst of the necessary warmth of adinner. At 
each corner of the ferns was set a tall taper in a silver candlestick, 
and at either end of the table were silver, five-branched candelabra, 
with the tapers all shaded by pink, lace-edged hoods. Four cut 
crystal bowls at the corners of the table held Gabriel Louisettes 
and La France roses. The service was solid gold. The guests 
were mostly officers of the navy. No gas was lighted in the room, 


| the light of the candles on the table being supplemented by that of 


candles set in sconces on the wall. The bill of fare was a model 
of refined delicacies for a midsummer night’s dinner. There were 
four wines served. In the colored glass finger bowls were.tiny 
bouquets of forget-me-nots and verbena leaves for boutonnieres. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 


[ /n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inguiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|\—Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Inquiry No. 36. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


Will some one of the practical housekeepers tell me how to con- 
vert the useless fat and grease that accumulates so fast in a house- 
hold, into nice jelly-like soft soap; I mean on a small scale? 
Should be very grateful for the information. 

Mrs. C. S. Fox. 

131 PATTERSON PARK AVENUE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Inquiry No. 37. 
WHY DOES IT SHRINK ? 
Lditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will Catherine Owen kindly tell me what can cause pastry made 
after her recipe for “ Rough Puff Paste” to shrink in baking as it 
invariably does under my treatment. I have tried all the ways 
and means that I have ever heard or read of; but with no good re- 
sult. My delight in Goob HOUSEKEEPING is unbounded, while to 
Catherine Owen I owe a debt of thanks for the aid she has been toa 

YouNG HOUSEKEEPER. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Inquiry No. 38. 
WHAT KIND OF SAUCE. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 


I am a new subscriber and I wonder now how I ever kept house 
without Good HOUSEKEEPING. I have tried several of Mrs. 
Owens’ “ Ten Dollars Enough ” receipts and have perfect success 
in everything except Amber Pudding, and I think the fault was 
mine in that case, as I let the pudding stand perhaps a half hour 
after it was done, before serving. Should it have been served as 
soon as done and is there a sauce to be served withit? If sol 
would like to know what kind of sauce. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. Mas. H. B. 


AGAIN RUGS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

In reply to “ Inquiry No. 31,” please say that the skeins for rugs 
can be woven by any rag-carpet weaver, but the best work is done 
by J. Ryan, 243 East 59th street, New York. He has looms in- 
vented by himself, and does his weaving erfectly. 


Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


LOOKING ANXIOUSLY FOR IT. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I enclose with this an article which I hope you may be able to 
use, if not I enclose stamp for its return. I take, and read in ex- 
change some twenty papers and monthlies, but I look for the 
coming of GooD HOUSEKEEPING as the best of them all. How 
much easier my earlier housekeeping days would have been if I 
could have had GooD HOUSEKEEPING to help me. 


Lynn, MAss. mM. 


DOLLARS ENOUGH.” 


A subscriber to Goop HOUSEKEEPING, at Conway, N. H., writes 
us that— 


“Ten Dollars Enough is the most interesting article I ever read, and 
I hope Catherine Owen will let us follow Molly’s housekeeping some 
time longer. We mothers would like to hear how Molly manages that 
baby.” 

The writer will have seen by the last number of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPiNG, that Catherine Owen has brought her story of Molly's 
housekeeping to a close, and that she will continue her good work 
in the Interest of The Higher Life of The Household, in her new 
serial of ‘‘ Progressive Housekeeping ” in which the much called 
for “ Program of a Housekeeper’s Daily Duties” will have a prom- 


we have seen, we feel fully justified in saying that the new serial 
will be of even more interest and value to the Homes of the World 
than has been the wonderfully interesting and beneficial one of 
“Ten Dollars Enough.” 


MRS. DARLING’S BREAD. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I enclose to you a bread recipe which I think so excellent that | 
would like to publish it to the world in your columns which o‘fer 
so much for the interest of womanhood. 

It happened a few years ago that alittle church, ina pretty 
western town was burdened with that not unusual incubus, a 
church debt. Ways and means for the raising of the burden were 
often discussed but with no definite result. 

The town was famous for its good housekeepers, its hospitality, 
and its good cheer generally. A new recipe for cake, or any es- 
pecial dainty was usually followed by the calling of friends to- 
gether, ostensibly for some form of social entertainment, while 
affording opportunity for the exhibition of the latest offering upon 
the culinary altar, and its discussion and enjoyment and praise in 
the presence of the household goddess. 
| It happily occurred to some one that if these family recipes 
| could be gathered together and published, the collection would 
| be valuable in itself, and might also serve the purpose of filling the 
empty coffers of the church treasury. 

The suggestion was received with high favor, and several ditier- 
ent persons, were appointed to ask their friends for contributions 
in the way of cherished recipes; and this is the way I first came 
to know of “ Mrs. Darling’s Bread.” 

Now Mrs. Darling was a minister’s wife of another “ persuasion” 
than that for which we were working. I had then but a slight 
acquaintance with her, but the unanimity of opinion as to the 
perfect quality of her bread filled me with a desire to secure her 
method without fail for our projected book. The children ‘oo, 
added their convincing testimony, by saying, “Oh, mamma, you 
just ought to see Mrs. Darling’s bread! I wish ours was like it!” 

I forthwith called upon her, and made my business known, with 
as much delicacy as possible, but she laughed, and said, “I don’t 
make any better bread than any one else. Don’t ask me.” 

I insisted, and she replied: “I really have no recipe, and don't 
know how I make it myself.” 

“Yes you do, and you must tell me, and I will put it into shape.” 
This was accomplished, finally as follows : 

Six quarts of good flour, one dessertspoonful of white sugar, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one large tablespoonful of sweet lard, two po- 
tatoes, two inches square of compressed yeast, sweet milk to mix. 
Slice and boil the potatoes, turn off the water, then mash fine. add 
two cupfuls of flour, and boiling water sufficient to make a thick 
paste of the potato and flour. When this is cool add the yeast dis- 
solved in half a cupful of warm water, keep in a warm place and 
it will be light in one hour. Have the flour sifted in a large pan, 
rub into it the salt, sugar, and lard. If the potato sponge is ‘ree 
from lumps turn right upon the flour; but if not, stirit througha 
colander. Add enough warm milk, or milk and water to make a 
dough stiff enough to knead. This operation must be thorough, 
until the dough has become smooth and elastic, cover, keep warm 
and it is light usually in three or four hours. The second mixing 
into loaves takes much less time than the first. When they have 
increased to nearly double their size they are ready for the oven. 
The time required for baking is about forty-five minutes. 

I have used this “way” ever since, with occasional trials of 
other vaunted methods, including the several recipes of a modern 
Cook Book, but have always returned to “ Mrs. Darling’s Bread” 
as I have named it, with satisfaction. It is, when properly made, 
tender, sweet, with a distinct nutty flavor, and a thin delicate crust. 
It will retain these good qualities for the usual time that a baking 
lasts, and if there is a family of boys and girls, the toothsome 
loaves will disappear ina way to fill the soul of the maker with 
dismay. Whoever tries ‘this bread will at once acquit the writer of 
presumption in setting forth its claims to favor, above any which 
is made by the recognized authorities. Give it a trial and be con- 
vinced. ANNA J. O'BRIEN. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


Goop HouskKEEPING. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of HousEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

This issue of Goon HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save ‘he contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare except:ons,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goob HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE NOW AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 

That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

7hat—Goop HOuSsEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that 
it is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publica- 
tions of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our 
own— 

7hat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 


The opportunities of the dinner table are sadly neglected 
throughout the land. In the rush and struggle for wealth, power 
and fame, in poverty at the one extreme and the indolence of the 
rich at the other, the dinner table is slighted in many ways except in 
overeating, unless in this there are some whose food is limited. 
There is too much of approaching this meal with a business-like 
air and an apparent disposition of accomplishing the unpleasant 
duty of eating it as rapidly, quietly and as inappreciative of its 
opportunities of personal improvement, as possible. 
The dinner hour is the time when all members of the family 
meet, accompanied by friends and guests. It is a time when care 
should sit on no one’s brow, when happy, good feeling should 
shine through expressive countenances, when the feelings should 
flow and the wit be bright. To be educated to eat dinner as one 
ought, in every particular, would be an education to be proud of 
and a most elevating accomplishment. We do not refer to the 
ceremonies of the formal dinner, the uses of which are far different 
from those in mind and, indeed, opposite to them, for people grow 
out of mere ceremonies as they advance in civilization. 
In the first place, take the social training that may be had at the 
dinner table,—the quickening of conversational facility and correct 
and apt expression. The stimulus of the delicious and nourishing 
food that goes into the stomach may be had before leaving the 
table, if the meal is eaten as slowly as it ought to be, ending, in 
It is 
no place for heavy brain work, for the settling of doubts and the 
agitation of controversies, but it is a place for strengthening the 
good feelings, for making better and firmer friends, for putting the 
family in harmony and cementing it there. 

The dinner table is the place for the showing of true, natural, un- 
strained politeness, for cultivating the amenities of the home, and 


trained hands, in a well-managed enlivening of the faculties. 


for practicing toward each other, in a social way, that conduct 
which carries respect, friendship and family love. It is not enough 
to go through the meal observing only that etiquette that distin- 
guishes you from a barbarian at his feast, making all motions with 
the exactness of a steam engine. There is a higher plane than 
this, devoted to the work of intelligent minds bent upon light, 
pleasurable activity, and to the best of feelings. 

A monitor, relentless as the tax collector, tells many a one that 
his deportment at the dinner table has not been as it should have 
been. It is Dyspepsia, the monster who flies before the laugh, the 
good story and the pleasant conversation of the dinner table, and 
whose enemy is Slow Eating and Moderation. As every one 
knows who observes, a thirsty man will rapidly drink twice as 
much water as he would want if he drank slowly, a swallow or so 
at a minute. Just so in eating. A hungry man sitting before 
delicious food and eating fast, will consume enough to gorge him- 
self before he finds his appetite satisfied, even if it is then satis- 
fied; and will thus constantly burden his stomach until that patient 
organ rebels in a distressing way. But if this man will abandon 
eating like a wolf at a bone, and will double or quadruple the 
previous time spent at his meal, pausing with great frequency to 
conduct himself as has been barely suggested in this article, his 
appetite will be sufficed with considerably less food than he had 
previously eaten, and his stomach will be kept in a much more 
vigorous condition. In the interest of strong digestion, of happy 
families, of well entertained friends, of cheerful surroundings and 
of good housekeeping, let the conduct at the dinner table be 
favorable to all this, as an occasion for enlivening conversation, 


safe keeping “until called for.” 


for careful consideration of the happiness of others, for slow and 
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others at “the festive board.” 

An era of better understanding of this subject is now coming on. 
The vastly growing literature of the household is going out to a 
public that takes an interest in it and that profits in some degree 
by its suggestions. Among the myriad interwoven forces that go 
to make up the happy and intelligent household, of high worth and 
immeasurable benefit are those that come into play in one’s 
conduct at the dinner table. 


FEEING SERVANTS. 

One will read long before finding such unadulterated snobbery as 
abounds in the “ Social Etiquette’ column of the New York Wor/d. 
Worse than this, social laws are often enunciated that are posi- 
tively outrageous. For instance, the question is asked, “ When 
one has been entertained as a guest at the house of a friend, is it 
customary on leaving, to fee the servants of the house or not?” 
“ Certainly,” is the answer. ‘It would be ‘bad form’ not to do so.” 

What, corrupt a host’s domestic servants? Enter his house in 
the guise of a friend and concealing the treachery of an Indian? 
Such conduct as this would reduce one’s servants to an offensive 
degree of degradation; it would be villainous; it is no better than 
corrupting the service of public servants by giving them bribes. 
It is a happy fact that no such custom is socially widespread in the 
United States; may this hateful importation from English aris- 
tocracy never blemish the character of our country. 

Its companions are the cringing servility of the poorer classes; 
a debauched and inefficient domestic service; an aristocracy with 
its heel upon democracy; a society in which wealth is distributed 
with gross injustice; an idle, enervated, corrupting class of people, 
lording it over the Jand and playing the mischief with its social 
development. 


Out upon this feeing system. 


“A WOMAN'S ALLOWANOE.” 

Much has been said, and much more left unsaid, that might, “in 
justice to all concerned,” have say in the Interest of The Higher 
Life of The Household, on the subject of allowances. Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has printed something of the kind, with good 
effect, as we happen to know, and we have still on hand several 
papers on “the same subject continued,” which we hope to find 
place for at an early day. 

The paper of Zenas Dane, in our present issue, is, however, so 
pointed and pertinent,—such a plea for justice that makes of simple 
justice a generosity of both feeling and action in one of the ten- 
derest and most trying departments of household life, that we 
make place for it without further delay. What Mr. Dane says as 
to “A Woman’s Allowance,” are “words fitly spoken,” and the 
reading of them will tend to bring joy and gladness to numberless 
homes, where heaviness of heart has been too prominent a factor in 
the outcome of the daily walk and conversation of many a husband 
and wife. The women will read what Mr. Dane says with interest, 
and Goop HOUSEKEEPING hopes that “the men folks” will also 
read with both principle and interest. 


TEA AND HOT WATER. 

Whether tea drinking is salutary, the doctors disagree, though 
the weight of experience says decisively that it is. In the British 
army the use of tea is slowly supplementing the use of grog. The 
soldiers who captured Tel-el-Kebir drank nothing but tea and 
water. The tea was served to them three times a day, and they 
found it pleasant and invigorating on the march. Its use by 
athletes and others who perform physical feats, is becoming more 


general. The names of many talented men are mentioned who 
have been or are accustomed to drink tea freely. However, this 
does not prove that tea is conducive to intellectual vigor. Other. 
wise, a list might be made of talented tobacco users, equally cop. 
vincing that tobacco aided their work; so with intoxicating 
liquors, and night work, and dyspepsia. 

A person of intelligent perception, accustomed to take note of 
the effects of articles of food and drink upon himself, is no doubt 
the most competent judge of those effects in most instances, 
People of this character unite in saying that, at the worst, tea is 
not harmful to them, with some exceptions among a few who are 
so peculiarly constituted that tea does not agree with them, jus! as 
hot bread may be injurious to the dyspeptic. 

But instead of giving all the credit of beneficial effect to the tea 
part of the decoction, why not ascribe some to the hot water? 
This is an excellent drink for putting the stomach in good tone,— 
a feeling that is sympathetically communicated to the nerve 
centers. In commending tea, do not forget to sing the virtues 
of hot water. 


CANDY MAKING AT HOME. 

We have so many applications of an Oliver Twist nature for 
“more” of Catherine Owen’s admirable recipes for home-made 
candy, that we have arranged for another paper similar to the one 
published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 17, December 26th, 1585, 
which will be printed in the next issue under the title of “ More 
French Candies for Amateurs.” The readers of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING will find this paper a seasonable one, as it deals with can- 
died fruits as well as with plain candy-making, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that the little ones of the Household, and many 
children of a larger growth, as well, will find Mrs. Owen’s second 
instalment of candy-making recipes as reliable and useful as they 
did those contained in her first paper, of which we have had many 
and many a hearty commendation. 


IN THE SICK ROOM. 

We have from Elisabeth Robinson Scovil, the writer of the paper 
on “The Personal Care of the Sick,” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
No. 27, May 15th, a series of practical papers having reference to 
the Sick and the Care of the Sick Room. These papers are six in 
number, and will be printed in the following order: rst. Premoni- 
tions of Illness; 2d. Food and Feeding in Serious Illness: 3d. 
Food and Feeding in Convalescence; 4th. Preparation and .\d- 
ministration of Medicine; 5th. Nursing in Surgical Cases; 6th. 
Nursing in Nervous Diseases. These are the productions of a 
Trained Nurse, and will be most valuable contributions to the prac- 
tical conduct of Household Life. The first of the Series will be 
given in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, of September 4th. 


PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 

Under this title, Catherine Owen, the author of our celebrated 
Serial, “ Ten Dollars Enough,” has now in preparation a new Serial 
especially for the pages of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. This will give 
in detail the proper management of the Household throughout, in 
the same delightful vein in which “ Ten Dollars Enough ” has been 
recited in connection with the affairs‘of the kitchen and dining- 
room. An important feature of this Serial will be a Daily !’ro- 
gramme of Work—a feature of Household life never yet attempicd 
in print. Those who have followed Mrs. Owen through her inter- 
esting “Ten Dollars Enough” Serial, wiil look with eagerness for 
the new serial, the first appearance of which we shall be able to 
announce at an early day. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING, 


el PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


YOU KISSED ME. 

[The following exquisite poem was written in 1867, 
when the author was a young lady under 20. It was 
addressed to a certain young gentleman, the hero of 
the occasion portrayed James Redpath thought so 
well of the poem that he once published quite an 
edition on white satin ribbon. Whittier, the poet, 
wrote of it and its young author, that she had truly 
mastered the secret of English verse.] 


You kissed me! my head 

Dropped low on your breast, 
With a feeling of shelter 

And infinite rest, 
While the holy emotions 

My tongue dared not speak 
Flashed up in a flame 

From my heart to my cheek. 
Your arms held me fast— 

Oh, your arms were so bold! 
Heart beat against heart 

In their passionate fold. 
Your glances seemed drawing 

My soul through my eyes, 
As the sun draws the mist 

From the sea to the skies, 
Your lips clung to mine 

Till I prayed in bliss 
They might never unclasp 

From the rapturous kiss. 


You kissed me! my heart 
And my breath and my will, 
In delirious joy, 
For a moment stood still. 
Life had for me then 
No temptations, no charms, 
No visions of happiness 
Outside of your arms, 
And were I this instant 
An angel possessed 
Of the peace and the joy 
That art given the blest, 
I would fling my white robes 
Unrepiningly down; 
I would tear from my forehead 
Its beautiful crown, 
To nestle once more 
In that haven of rest, 
Your lips upon mine, 
My head on your breast. 


You kissed me! my soul 

In a bliss so divine, 
Reeled and swooned like a drunken man 

Foolish with wine. 
And I thought ’twere delicious 

To die there, if death 
Would but come while my lips 

Were yet moist with your breath ; 
If my heart might grow cold | 

While your arms clasped me round 
In their passionate fold. 

And these were the questions 
I ask day and night: 

Must lips taste no more 
Such exquisite delight? 

Would you care if your breast 
Were my shelter as then, 

And if you were here, 
Would you kiss me again? 


THE LAKE OF THE GOLDEN ISLE. 


You have heard of the famed Hesperides, 
Of the Golden Fleece of the mystic lands, 
Of the fabled fields of the Hellenes, 


You have heard of the prince, whose magic hand 
Transmuted tears into drops of gold, 

Of the Lydian king, with a palace spanned 

By golden arches, with gems enscrolled. 


You have heard of the shower, in which Danae 
lost 

The purest wealth of a woman’s soul, 

Of the gift, once held at a kingdom’s cost, 

The gift which the Delphin robber stole ; 


But not of the lake in a far-off isle, 

With its golden waters, that heavily lapped 
Its shores, and the rocks and trees the while 
With yellow, frost-encrusted and capped ; 


Where the oar-blades, dipped in its marvelous 
wave, 

Came glittering out with the golden rain, 

In a sheeny film which its waters gave 
Whate’er in their amber depths had lain; 


Where stranded shells, on the lustrous shore, 
Lay all ablaze, like the burnished mail 
Which a flying host had scattered o’er 

The field, with a merciless foe on its trail ;-— 


Lake, from whose flood the birds uprose, 
With shining wings, and their breasts aflame, 
From whose beds, with a wealth of golden glows 
In their gilded meshes, the fishes came. 


And still, when I look on the gold and green 
Of that isle, with its opaline lake, it seems 
The more like a thing I have touched and seen, 
Than one in the far-off Isle of Dreams. 

— Wm. Ward, in N. O. Times Democrat. 


THE DEAD WORKER. 
Poor hands! fold them over her breast, 
So hard, so brown, so cold! 

They have done their work and have won their 

rest, 

Though they won no gold. 
Their’s was a battle for bread, 
How they struggled and grappled and 

bled! 


Poor hands! fold them gently, for they 
Once lay in a mother’s breast 
All dimpled and pink and cosily 
As birds in a nest, 
And a mother’s heart once leapt 
As into her bosom they crept. 


Poor hands! give them flowers to carry 
Down into the grave, for they 
Were too work worn and too world weary 
To pause by the way 
To pluck them; bring lilies and roses 
And fill the stiff fingers with posies. 


Poor feet! when the way was cold 
And winding and nettle strewn 
We passed them by with only a sigh 
For the blood prints under the moon; 
Now that the life blood is froze 
Bring the warm gaiters and hose. 


Poor eyes! close them too—how they stare— 
Nay! place no gold on that brow, 
It was lack of that made the furrows there, 
She needs none now. 
She goes to the mansion whose floor 
Is paved with the costliest ore. 


Poor eyes! no leisure they had 
To look up at the sky 
And see if ’twas blue, as the poets said, 
But now they see on high. 
To-day they are not so dim 
But that they will open on him. 


EVERY DAY WORK. 


Great deeds are trumpeted; loud bells are 


rung, 
And men turn round to see 

The high peaks echo to the peans sung 
O’er some great victory. 

And yet great deeds are few. 
men 

Find opportunities but now and then. 


The mightiest 


Shall one sit idle through long days of peace, 
Waiting for walls to scale? 

Or lie in port until some “ Golden Fleece ” 
Lures him to face the gale ? 

There’s work enough; why idly, then, delay ? 
His work counts most who labors every day. 


A torrent sweeps adown the mountain’s brow, 
With foam and flash and roar. 

Anon its strength is spent, where is it now? 

Its one short day is o’er. 

But the clear stream that through the meadow 
flows 

All the long summer on its mission goes. 


Better the steady flow; the torrent’s dash 

Soon leaves its rent track dry. 

The light we love is not a lightning flash 

From out a midnight sky, 

But the sweet sunshine, whose unfailing ray, 
From its calm throne of blue, lights every 
day. 


The sweetest lives are those to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 

Are close-knit strands of one unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all. 

The world may sound no trumpets, ring no 
bells, 

The Book of Life the shining record tells. 
—Unidentified 


REST AWHILE. 


I will be still to-day and rest, 

I will be still and let life drift; 
I am so tired that it is best 

Neither my hands nor eyes to lift. 
I am so tired—it is no use, 

My will can not my need obey; 
O Care, I ask a few hours’ truce, 

I pray thee let me rest to-day. 


And so, shut up in restful gloom, 

I let my hands drop listlessly ; 
Within my dim and silent room 

I would-not move, or hear, or see, 
Oblivion dropped on me her balm. 

I fell on slumber deep and sweet, 
And when I woke was strong and calm, 

And full of rest from head to feet. 


So, toiler in life’s weary ways, 
Pity thyself, for thou must tire ; 
Both body, mind, and heart have days 
They can not answer their desire. 
Birds in all seasons do not sing, 
Flowers have their time to bloom and fall; 
There is not any living thing 
Can answer to a ceaseless call. 


Sometimes, tired head, seek slumber deep ; 
Tired hands, no burden try to lift; 

Tired heart, thy watch let others keep, 
Pity thyself and let life drift. 

A few hours’ rest perchance may bring 
Relief from weariness and pain; 

And thou from listless languors spring, 


And gladly lift thy work again. 
— Unidentified. 


Where the Pactolus slipped over golden sands 


—Orelia Key Bell. 
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SEASONABLE TABLE SUPPLIES. 
[Gathered from New York Markets, expressly for GooD HOUSEKEEPING.] 
. By Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


The fruit display in New York markets is extensive and admirable. 
Parties come and send from all points to the great depots here for their 
supplies for immediate consumption and for preserving. On that ac- 
count dealers provide fruits from every clime. The incoming of prime 
peaches from Delaware puts to the blush all other varieties of fruit, al- 
though plums, pears and grapes are abundant and very handsome. The 
vegetable show could never be finer than now. Long Island tomatoes 
and cauliflower, Hackensack sweet corn, and the yield from the fine 
arable acres in the suburbs arrives daily fresh and in prime condition. 


FISH. 
Veteran fish dealers state they have never before known a week at this 
season of the year when fish has been so scarce as at present. Haddock, 
cod and hake have met the demand at reasonable prices, but all other 
kinds of fish have been insufficient in quantity and sold at rates unsatis- 
factorily dear. But few mackerel have been taken in this vicinity al- 
though they are declared plentiful at the East. Bluefish are very scarce 
and small costing from 1o to 18 cents a pound. Kingfish costing 25 cents 
a pound are the choicest pan fish. Pompano have just appeared selling 
for 50 cents a pound. Red snapper are now brought daily from Pensa- 
cola in refrigerator cars; they are 15 and 18 cents a pound. The run of 
fresh salmon is nearly over. It is 35 cents a pound. Codfish is 7 and 8 
cents, and codfish steak is 10 cents a pound. Striped bass is 25 and 30 
cents a pound. Blackfish and weakfish are 12% cents a pound. Had- 
dock is 7 cents, eels and halibut are 18 cents and sheepshead is 20 cents 
a pound. Spanish mackerel are 25 cents a pound, and fresh mackerel 
are 20 cents a pound. Porgies are 1o cents, whitebait 30 cents, sea bass 
15 cents, and fresh caught whitefish 18 cents a pound. Salmon trout are 
15 cents a pound. Wild brook trout are 20 cents a pound, and Long 
Island cultivated trout are 50 cents a pound. Green turtle is 18 cents a 
pound. Lobster cost 12/4 centsa pound. Hard shell crabs are $3 a hun- 
dred. Soft shell crabs cost from 50 cents to $1 a dozen according to size. 
Frogs’ legs are 60 cents a pound and crayfish are $3 a hundred. Hard 
shell clams bring 75 cents a hundred. Soft clams cost from 40 to 60 cents 
a hundred. Little neck clams are 50 cents a hundred. 


SALTED AND PICKLED FISH. 


At this season the smoked and pickled fish benches present a variety 
of food prepared with a view to being summer relishes for breakfast and 
tea, and it is frequently preferred to fresh fish by epicures. Salted shad 
roes are esteemed a delicacy at 25 cents a pair. ‘No. 1” mackerel, 
pickled and spiced, are 25 cents a pound. New Nova Scotia salmon is 
60 cents a pound. New smoked Oregon salmon is 50 cents a pound. 
Salt salmon and halibut are 20 cents a pound. Smoked eels, smoked 
Halifax salmon and smoked shad are 25 cents apound. Yarmouth bloat- 
ers and kippered herring are 50 cents a dozen. 

MEATS. 

Beef, spring lamb and milk veal are all prime, prices altering but little. 
Spring lamb does not decline as butchers anticipated. Pork of all kinds 
is excellent and moderate in price. Corned hams for roasting are con- 
sidered a seasonable delicacy. Prime rib roast is 20 cents, sirloin roast 
is 20 cents, and porterhouse roast and steak cost from 28 to 30 cents a 
pound. Round bone steak is 18 cents, and flat bone steak is 20 cents a 
pound. Fresh rump beef is 15 cents, and help roast is 15 cents a pound. 
Fillet beef costs 60 cents a pound. Leg beef is 7 cents, ox tails and beef 
livers are 10 cents, and beef kidneys are 15 cents a pound. Loin veal is 
24 cents a pound. Leg veal is 22 cents, and breast veal is 15 cents a 
pound. Veal cutlet is 28 cents, shoulder veal is 15 cents, and ribs are 24 
cents a pound. Calves’ heads and calves’ livers are 60 cents each and 
calves’ feet are 10 centseach. Sweetbreads cost from $2.50 to $3 a dozen. 
Mutton is 12 centsa pound. Hindquarters of mutton is 18 cents, and 
forequarter is 13 cents a pound. Back chops are 22 cents, leg mutton is 
18 cents, shoulder is 8 cents, and English saddle is 24 cents a pound. 
French and English mutton chops are 25 cents apound. Mutton kidneys 
are 5 centseach. Hindquarters of spring lamb are 22 cents a pound, fore- 
quarters are 18 cents, and back chops are 30 cents a pound. Leg is 22 
cents, shoulder and breast is 10 cents, rib and loin chops are 25 cents a 
pound. Sucking pigs cost $2.50 each. Loin pork is 12 cents a pound. 
Spare rib is 6 cents a pound. 


SALTED AND SMOKED MEATS. 
Plate and navel cuts of corned beef are 1o cents apound. Rump pieces 
cost from 12 to15 cents a pound. Selected sugar-cured hams are 16 
cents a pound. Boiled ham is 20 cents a pound, and corned ham is 13 


less bacon is 14 cents a pound. Smoked beef brings from 16 to 20 cents 
a pound. Smoked tongues are 18 centsa pound. Lard and salt pork 
are ro cents a pound. Sausages, sausage meat and headcheese are 1» 
cents a pound. 

POULTRY AND GAME. 

Supplies of poultry have been interfered with considerably by the 
agricultural work of farmers who cannot find time to kill. The incom ing 
of Long Island shore birds dresses game hooks. This week woodevck 
will be plentiful at 75 cents each. They have been sold in New Jersey 
for a month past, and brought over the ferries to New York mark:ts, 
where they have been secretly disposed of to evade game fines. Wi\let 
snipe and plover are 25 cents each; New Jersey snipe are 30 cents, ind 
“English” snipe, which are the same birds shot at the Far West, are 25 
cents each. The former, of course, arrive in better condition, and ire 
consequently dearer. Doe birds are 50 cents, and grass plover are 3 
cents each. Corn plover cost $1.50 a dozen. Small yellow legs are $1.50, 
and large yellow legs are $3 a dozen. Doe-witch, robin, and brant snipe 
are $2a dozen. Small snipe and small birds cost 75 cents a dozen. ay 
plover are $3 a dozen. Corn snipe are $1.25, and, Reed birds are §: a 
dozen. English pheasants are $2 a brace. Ptarmigan cost $1 a brace. 
Capons are 35 cents a pound. Philadelphia roasting chickens arc 
cents, and Long Island roasters cost 20 cents a pound. Philadelp 
broiling chickens are 20 cents, and Long Island broilers are 18 cents a 
pound. Maryland breakfast broilers are 20 cents each. Stewing chic k- 
ens and scalded fowls are 15 cents a pound. Bucks county fowls are 1§ 
cents a pound. Turkeys are 15 and 20 cents a pound. Ducklings are 18 
cents, ducks are 15 cents, and Mongrel ducks cost 20 cents a pound. 
Goslings are 25 cents, geese are 15 cents, and Mongrel geese are 20 cents 
a pound. Squabs cost 20 and 30 cents each. Domestic pigeons bring 
$2.50 a dozen. 


35 
la 


BUTTER AND EGGS. 


Both butter and eggs have advanced at wholesale, but at retail prices 
are kept about the same as last quoted. Unsalted butter is 50 cents a 
pound; Western Creamery and State Dairy butter is 25 cents a pound; 
good table butter costs from 20 to 23 cents a pound; cooking butter 
brings from 12 to 18 cents a pound. There is but very little Philadelphia 
roll butter in market, which costs 35 cents a pound. Long Island eges 
are 22 cents a dozen; New Jersey eggs are 20 cents, and State eggs are 18 
cents adozen. Western and Pennsylvania eggs bring 16 cents a dozen. 

VEGETABLES. 

Long Island and New Jersey tomatoes are large and sound costing 
from 15 to 20 cents a quart. Sugar corn from Hackensack, New Jersey, 
is the best; it brings 25 cents a dozen ears. Summer peas are nearly 
done. Champions are still tender and sweet, however, and 25 cents a 
half peck. Long Island cucumbers sell for 3 cents each. String and 
butter beans bring 10 and 15 cents a small measure. Crooked necked 
squashes cost 5 cents and Marrow squashes 5 and ro cents each. Green 
okras are from New Jersey, and 75 cents a hundred. Celery from the 
West has improved and is 15 cents a head. Green peppers are 20 cents 
adozen. Mushrooms cost $1 a pound. There is some prime Oyster Bay 
asparagus still in market; it is 30 centsahead. French artichokes are 25 
and 30 cents each. Egg plants are from Baltimore and cost from to to 
20 cents each. Cauliflowers bring from 10 to 30 cents each. Garlic is 15 
cents a bunch. Lettuce is 3 cents a head. 
quart. Leeks are 5 cents a bunch. Red and white onions are 10 cents 
quart. Bermuda onions cost 15 cents a quart. New potatoes are 1; 
cents a half peck. Sweet potatoes are out of market. Red peppers ar 
ro cents a bunch, and radishes are 1 cent a bunch. Rhubarb is 5 cents 
a bunch and spinach is ro cents a half peck. Russian turnips are 10 
cents a half peck. White turnips cost 20 cents a half peck. New cab- 
bages are6and 8 centseach. Fresh parsley and mint are 5 cents a bunch. 
FRUIT. 


Domestic grapes—Concords and Delawares are the novelty of fruit 
stands ; the former cost 20 cents and the latter are 50 cents a pound. 
Alabama peaches are the rare ripe variety and are very handsome; they 
bring 75 cents a dozen. Georgia peaches cost 50 cents a dozen; 
they are the yellow Crawfords. Cherries have about disappeared. Cur- 
rants cost from 6 to 12 centsa pound. “ Hale’s Early” peaches fron 
Delaware and Maryland cost 30 cents a dozen. Whortleberries are 1 

and 15 cents a quart. Bartlett pears are 60 and 75 centsa dozen. Black- 
berries bring 10 and 15 cents a box. Apples are from Delaware and are 
$1.50 and $3 a barrel. Sweet and sour bough apples are arriving from 
New Jersey. They are small and poor costing 75 cents and $1 a barrel. 
Muskmelons bring $2.25 a dozen; they are not yet prime. Watermelons 
are very plentiful costing from 35 to 50 cents each. Magnum Bonun 
plums bring 35 cents a dozen, and peach plums cost 25 cents a quart. 
Apricots are out of market. Pine apples bring from 25 to 4o cents each. 


Water cresses are ro cents 4 


cents a pound. Corned shoulder is 9 cents, bacon is 12 cents, and bone- 


Hot-house grapes are very handsome costing $1.75 and $2 a pound. 
Wintergreen berries are on fruit stands selling for 10 cents a quart. 


The 


The 
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GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSES 


W TO BUILD 

A large Atlas, giving cuts and 

full descriptions of Odesirable 
modern houses, costing from 

84100 up to 86,000, Profusely 
tllustrating every detail and ma- 

ny ideas. Houses adapt- 

latest. it,and only cheay 
a work published. Sent by m: 

postpaid for &Qe. in stamps. FRANKLIN NEWS (O., PHILADA 


Cp) Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer | 
350 | 


Pictures in bright designs. 10 cents. 
GEM CARI 


Clark W. Bryan & Co. 


Publishers and Printers, 


Holyoke, Mass.- and - New York City. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
Good Housekeeping. 
The Paper World. 
The Manufacturer and Industrial Gazette. 
The Book of Berkshire. 
The Paper Mill Directory of the World. 
The Directory of Architects. 
Geers Analysis of the Science of Accounts. 
A History of Paper. 


A History of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment 
Mass. Volunteers. 


Patent Counting-House Calendars. 


A VACATION 


That will combine 


HEALTH, REST, AND RECREATION, 


And that shall include 


CITY, SEASHORE, AND SUBURB, 


2 CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. | 


A NEW ATTRACTION FOR EVERY DAY. 
——* BOSTON + 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences ; 
its thousand Interesting Attractions ; the de- 
lightful surrounding Country; its hundreds 
of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all com- 
bine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive, 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


THE 


UNITED STATES HOTEL CO. 


(THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON) 

\ TILL this season open their entire establishment 

for Tourists and Pleasure Parties, and for Ladies 
and Families who desire first-class headquarters, 
trom which they may niake their daily excursions to 
the various points of ipterest and attractions with 
which Boston abounds. The rates will be re- 
duced for this purpose, and special inducements 
offered for making this a permanent abode for the 
Summer season. The United States Hotel has 
long been famous for families living in the vicinity of 
Boston to spend the Winter season, and so offers dur- 
ing the Summer the most compl-te and extensive 
accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full par- 
ticulars will be given, with maps, circulars, cte., on 
application by post, to 

TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor, 


United States Hotel, Boston, Mass 


ISTORY of the Thirty-Seventh Regiment Mass. 
Volunteers, in the Civil War of 1861-1865, with a 
comprehensive sketch of the doings of Massachusetts 
fas a State, and of the principal Campaigns of the War. 
By JAMEs L. BOWEN. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
Horyoxr. Mas 
New York Office 239 Broadway. 


For Liver 


And Kidney complaints, the safest and 
most eflicacious medicine is Aycr’s Sar- 
saparilla. **I was greatly troubled with 
loss of appetite, oppressive weakness, 
severe pain in the small of my back, and 
had all the symptoms of a serious de- 
rangement of the Liver and Kidneys. A 
few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla com- 
pletely restored my health. —John Wylie, 
88 Moody st., Lowell, Mass. 


Disease 


Of the Liver yields readily to the cura- 
tive powers of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. ** For 
several years I suffered from Liver Com- 
plaint, accompanicd with severe head- 
aches, pains in the back and side, and 
difficulty of breathing. I was unable to 
work, and continued so until I took 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After using this 
medicine, a short time, I was entirely 


cured. — Fred. J. Hoppe, Kewannee, Wis. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIO REMEDY. 
OR THE FAMILY 


© WORKSHOP 


THE STOCK-RAISER 


PROPRIETORS: 
HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Phila. 
for Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


BRIGGS & COMPANY. 


A warm iron passed over 
the back of these papers 
transfers the pattern to any 

4 fabric. Designs in Crewels, 
4 Embroidery, Braiding, and 
Initial Letters. New book, 
bound in cloth, showing all 
> the latest designs, sent on 
7 receipt of 25 cents. 


Be sure and give Briges & 
Co.’s Silk Crewel, Filoselle 
and Outline Silk a@_(¢riai. 

LwPoRTED and in Washing CoLors.) Sample 

skein of Silk Free for Five Cents. 

(At retail by all leading Fancy Goods Stores. 


104 Franklin St., New York 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S factory ends, calle 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce. 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each package. Send 4o cents in 
stamps or postal note to TH BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO.,621 Market St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or 469 Broadway, New York. 


ituations procured all pupils when competent, 
end for circularg W. CHAFFEE, Oswegy, 


LEGAN T BRASS PLAQUE for decorating 
FREE to Goop HouskEKEEPING subscribers. 


_A POTENT PREVENTIVE.—* PackeEr’s PINE 
PAR Soap, daily used with warm water for bathin 
infants and by other persons who, from delicateness o' 
skin, or who are otherwise predisposed to skin dis- 
eases—particularly with regard to the various forms of 
seborrhcea, eczema, and tinea of the scalp (to which 
young children are most liable)—is a potent prevent- 
ive. It is also an efficacious remedy in the treatment 
of such diseases. Moreover, in the prevention and 
treatment of psoriasis, which in one form or another is 
the most common and obstinate of all skin diseases to 
which adults are liable, it is particularly valuable; and 
for removing and preventing the disagreeable odor of 
sweaty feet, we know of no means so agreeable and 
at the same time so efficacious.”— 7he Sanitarian, 
New York, May, 1886 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP 
ll druggists, 25-ets. per cake, or mailed post-pai 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. Address 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 


FOR HOME DECORATION, 

ON CHAIRS, SHELVES, LAMBREQUINS, ETC., ETC. 
PATENT ORNAMENTAL NAILS, 
WITH HEADS OF 
ILLUMINATED LEATHER, 

ALL COLORS, 

Superior to brass or gilt nails. 

Send 5 2-ct. stamps for sample 
box and price list to 
AMERICAN SOLID LEATHER BUTTON CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. U.S. A. 


Gold Medal, New Orleans, 1884-5. 
The finest pepemion of powdered Chocolate. Es- 
omnes desirable as an anti-dyspeptic, invigoratin 
everage, requiring no boiling. lf not to be had o 
if ripley sample tin for 4oc. 


your grocer, we wi 
& SONS, Mfrs., Phila. 


H. O. WILBU 


ano 
THE SAFEST FOOD IN SUMMER 


For young or Delicate Children. A sure preventive of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


It has been the positive means of saving many lives 
where no other food would be retained. Its basis is 
SuGAR OF MILK, the most important element of 
mothers’ milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no Cane Sugar, 
and therefore does not cause sour stomach, irritation, 
or irregulag bowels. 

It is the Most Nourishing, the Most Palatable 
the Most Economical, of ali Prepared Foods. 

Sold by Druggists—25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. Send for 
pamphlet giving important medical opinions on the 
nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 


Send for expense of mailing. 
RoyAL Nove tty Co., Milford, Ct. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NEW ERA COFFEE! 


FOR PEOPLE WHO CANNOT OR SHOULD NOT DRINK THE REGULAR IM- 
PORTED TEA AND COFFEE. IT IS A SURE CURE FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, — CONSTIPATION 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


{It is not a medicine, but a splendid drink for both adults and children. If any reader of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING will send 30 cents to the proprietor to pay for packing and postage, they will receive a one- 
pound package of this new coffee with full directions for using, and a trial order is solicited. 
Please send for one of our new books descriptive of the coffee. 


OR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, - - 167 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 


Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians. 
Sold everywhere. Send for our book, THe = and 
4 A D | Feeding of Infants.’’ Sent free. 
Ss E | E ¢ T DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
\ Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box by Express, of the bes: 
in America, put up in elegant 
Extracts of Un Hed St h for All, or presents. Express charges light. 

PERFECTLY PURE Choicest Fruits. BEST. Phonsando Sold. all Chicago. Try it once. 

ress, 
Winning Friends Eve ere. EVERY FAMIL ou ow their Delicious Flavors. cHnDY Ny Cc. F. GUNTHER, 


Dealers Treble Sales with Them. Ask your Grocer or Dealer for Them. 
Wholesale Agents in the cities. (avoratory Department), Wrst Mass. 


HANOVER'’S 
Merchant Tailor 
LADIES: 
ment cutting is 
| the /atest and the only work used successfully without 


ateacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, anda 

Look of explicit faateneibona, with diagrams to cut all An Incom arable Food. Ready for ween 
arments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches | “se. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 

draping. — and finishing. We have ae only per- | cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep 

fect rule for cutting sleeves. Price $5.00. To introduce, sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 3€e. 


i le b 
| = pm si AGENTS WANTED. Our Home Granula Co., Dax sv ILLE, N. aS 
JOHN C. HANOVER, Masonic Temple, Cinci Sole Manufacturers 


LONDONDERRY 
NEWS _. = 
MEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. L DIES. Tsifhia % Sprin % Waler. 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. P Greatest joducements ever of, 
ow's ime 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., for “celebrated ted Te eas The Great Table Water Specific. 
Comp and Coffees and secure a beau The only company follo the custom of foreign 
mtewees = ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China spas in supporting a MEDICAL STAFF for the bene- 


Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated vali 
r EER LESS Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, n= Gold. Band Mose St of in ds drinking ‘‘Londonderry Lithia. 
Deore Toilet Set. For full particulars address Taken in its native state LITHIA is the ONLY 


MAPK 
a, "HE GREAT AMERY. AN_TEA CQ, REMEDY givin; ray of he to the victi: f 
SHAKING AND DUMPING OFEN P.O, Dox and 23 Vesey St., New York, BRIGHT’S* Dis ‘SE, DIABETES and GRAV=1, 
FIREPLACE GRATES, RHEUMATISM, GOUT or any disease caused by 


excess of Uric Acid in the blood, 


—— No other water has such quantities of LITHIA in combination 
-- _ with such valuable minerals, Prices Reasonatle. 
for Pan let contcining Price List and Test 


monials of some of the most eminent physicians and yu 
LAMP STOVE. | 


Perfectly clean and free from dust. | 
Pat. Nov. 14,'76,& July 11,’82. Others Pending. FOR SALE IN ANY QUANTITY BY 


ae little more than a common 
rate. | 
| j Weight 4 8-4 the. No glass to break. ALL DRUGG . . > 
In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 


Office Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- | ' . a = ling can be 

nio, Texas (60 in use) , and in 10,000 American Homes. = rate a fire in a range. TRAIN UP A CHILD 

tn: : Sent to any address int e 
Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and| [ay eq U.S. express paid, on re- 

ceint of S2.00. Send To wear the perfect-fitting 


BISSELL & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. | GOOD SENSE 


F. KNAPPE, TELEPHONES SOLD. Uf CORSET WAIST 
ay exorbitant rental fees 1g and when she becomes 
the Bell Telephone M. 1 
424 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. | their “Telephones on than 

UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DRAPERER, rental bays, class Telephone enjoying good health. then be 

Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains ‘_ce, : ee ee j FITS ALL AGE 
d on li at a ES—Infants to Adults, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rod any kind of wise, and on eE , t2~ Every one recommends them. 


The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 
Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed. 


tr 


state where you saw this advertisement. 


phoBtery, Drapers’ Goods, y stormy weather. It makes homes r FOR SALE sy LEADING RETAILERS 
Fnnges, etc. ij gp pieeanes; annihilates time; prevents Be sure your corset is stamped 

“4 “GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 
Send for descriptive circular. 


is 
far- 
fac- 
WINDOW SHADES. cic, "The only practicable and reliable FERRIS BROS. 


4 urglaries; saves many steps, and 
ALSO de just what every business man and f 


Lace Curtains cleansed and made to Telephone that is sold —_ and warranted to work. 
look like new. Chance for revious r pet. 


acturers, 
We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 81 White Street, NEW YORK. 


Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your Fine Draperies. JROGRESSIVE EUCHRE. Hew to playit. Sen 
The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- BOSTON BUREAU OF ADVERTISING. 3 cents. RoyaL Novetty Co., Milford, Ct. 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention| 55 Sv., BostTox, 


given to all orders. 

F. KNAPPE, 424 Main St., Springfield, Mass. EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING AGENTS FOR BEFORE YOU BUY A BicyCLe 
THE LONGNEADOW FAMILY AND DAY Little Ones and the Nursery.” samp 
of NEw_and SECOND-HAND MACHINES 
Bound vol f CHATTERBOX,” ~ ne en in exchangt 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Wand other publications. 

Prepares for Wellesley and Smith Colleges. Special Agents for ‘‘ DORCAS” 

**WOOD’S”’ PURE 


Students received at Wellesley on our getiete, Correspondence solicited, and estimates furnished for Rh 
Year commences September 15th any desired line of advertising. Flavoring Extracts, 


For circulars and admission, address t 
MRS. D. T. SMITH, Boston References: ‘Lavmar, EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 


Longmeadow, Muss. GEO. A. FOXCROFT, Manager. 6 THOS. WOOD & 00, 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING,. 


PUBLISHERS DESK. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PustisHers. 
CLARK W. BRYAN. D. H. Sacxkett. W. R. BrYAN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
239 BRoADWAY, CORNER OF PARK PLACE, Room 18. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Registered at Holyoke Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


HOLYOKE, Mass. 


New York CITY. 


AUGUST 7, 1886. 


Goov HOUSEKEEPING will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, 
post-paid at the rate of $2.50 per year; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four 
months. Single Copies Ten Cents. 

Every subscriber for a fuli year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
FORTY VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


“very full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable premiums, as the person subscribing may select—to be 
sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.) 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 
1.—*ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley 
Dare); 348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

2.— COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS,” by Marion Harland; 150 pages, 
with blank leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, in- 
teresting points in matters pertaining to Cookery, etc., Illustrated 
Cloth Binding. 

3.— TWENTY-S1Ix Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake, 212 pages, Illu- 
muinated Cloth Binding. 

4.— DoMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 236 pages, Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. 

5.—* THE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, II- 
luminated Cloth Binding. 

6.—“ ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, 
M. D.; 273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. 

7.—“‘ Mrs. GILPIN’S FRUGALITIES,”’ by Susan Anna Brown; Treating 
of Remnants and 200 ways of using them; r1o2 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Linding. This book and “Camp CooKERY,” by Maria Parloa, 92 pages, 
Cloth Binding. 

8.—‘* First PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOK- 
ING,’ by Maria Parloa, 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. This book 
with Miss Parloa’s “CAMP CooKERY” in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


9.—Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, and a copy of ‘‘Ic—E CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 
12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illuminated Cloth Binding. 

1o.—* Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND 
CoOKING;”’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for “ Comments and 
Criticism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth. 

11.—*COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland, 
546 pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

12.—*THE DINNER YEAR Book,” by Marion Harland, 712 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding. 

13.—* BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. 

14.—WoOMAN’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance 
Carey Harrison; large r2mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 
15.—Three copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of Mrs. Lincoln s “ Boston Book,” a solid volume 
of 536 pages, with Fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with 
Cloth Back and Corners and Paper Sides. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


16.—Six copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, and 
a copy of WEBSTER’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY,” 1040 pages, 
600 engravings, bound in sheep. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


_17-—Twenty copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year, 
and a copy of ‘‘ WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY,” 1928 pages, 
118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, four pages of colored plates. It also 
contains a Biographical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concern- 
ing 9,700 noted persons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped 
sides. 


List Ii. 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


18.—*‘ CATHERINE OWEN’s NEW Cook Book,” a popular treatise on 
the art of cooking by Catherine Owen. Treats of Culture and Cooking, 
with Practical Recipes. 12mo Cloth extra. 

19.—** CHOICE DISHES AT SMALL Cost,” by A. G. Payne; Illustrated, 
380 pages, bound in Flexible Cloth. 

21.—‘* KNITTING AND CROCHET,” a guide to the use of the needle 
and hook, by “Jenny June;” 144 pages, 200 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

22.—‘* NE@DLEWORK,” a Manual of Stitches and Studies in Embroi- 
dery and Drawn Work, by “‘ Jenny June;” 126 pages, 200 I]lustrations, 
Paper Cover. 

LADIES MANUAL OF FANCY Work,” by “Jenny June;”’ 96 
pages, 500 Illustrations, Paper Cover. 

24.—* WHAT EVERY ONE SHOULD KNow,” a Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Information, containing complete directions for making and doing 
over 5,000 things necessary in Business, the Trades, the Shop, the 
Home, the Farm and the Kitchen, 510 pages, bound in Cloth. 

25.—* THE USAGES OF THE Best Society,” A Manual of Social 
Etiquette, by Frances Stevens; 200 pages, Cloth Binding. 

26.—‘* COMMON SENSE IN THE NuRSERY,” by Marion Harland; 200 
pages, boundin Cloth. Contains familiar and sensible talks with mothers 
with suggestions on nursery cookery, clothing for children, Mother’s 
Half Minutes. and suggestions for Christmas. 

27.—“* HEALTH, THE PHYSICAL LIFE OF MEN AND WOMEN,” by 
Franklin D. Clum, M. D.; 400 pages, bound in Cloth. 

28.—‘*GOLDEN DEEDs,” 466 pages, Illustrated, bound in Cloth. 

29.—Any two of the ** HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY,” which comprises 
the following books, each containing about 100 pages, bound in Cloth: 
1,—“* The Secret of a Clear Head;’’ 2,-“* The Secret of a Good Memory ;”” 
Sleep and Sleeplessness;” 4,-‘*Common Mind Troubles; ”’ 5,-‘* In 
Case of Accident; ”’ 6,-“ How to Make the Best of Life.’ 

30.—“ A Boy’s WORKSHOP ;”’ 221 pages, bound in Cloth. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


31.—*A YEAR’s COOKERY,” by Phillis Browne; 444 pages, bound 
in Cloth. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 

32.—‘‘ HEALTH AND HoME LIBRARY” complete, which comprises the 
following six books, each containing about roo pages, bound in Cloth: 
“The Secret of a Clear Head,” “The Secret of a Good Memory,” 
“Sleep and Sleeplessness,” “Common Mind Troubles,” ‘In Case of 
Accident,”’ “‘ How to Make the Best of Life.” 


List 
FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSORIPTION. 


33-—-A COMPLETE STAMPING OUTFIT, contains instructions for 
doing stamping, both with powder and the liquid process, which cannot 
be rubbed off. Instructions, also, for making the powders and distribu- 
tors, and for mixing the material for the indelible stamping, directions 
how to stamp Felt, Plush, Satin, etc., and all other information necessary 
to be known, to make stamping a business. There are a large number of 
articles already stamped, in addition to which are a good Tidy, made of 
the best quality of Felt, and stamped ready to be worked, and four 
skeins of Kensington Floss, and a needle with which to work it, anda 
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iv Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


book which teaches the Outline Stitch, Kensington Stitch, Ribbon Em- 
broidery, Plush Stitch, etc. 

34.—Contains a Splasher 20x 30 inches, and two Tidies, one 12x 15 and 
one 14x18 inches. The splasher is made of linen, fringed on three sides 
and is designed to be placed back of the wash-stand to prevent the wall 
from being spattered. It is stamped ready to be embroidered and is in- 
tended to be worked in the outline stitch with French embroidery cotton, 
three skeins of which are sent with it. These splashers are washable. 
The tidies are made of best quality felt of any color which you may desire 
and stamped with any design you wish, either for Kensington, Outline 
or Ribbon embroidery already to be worked. Two skeins of etching silk 
are also included. 

35.—Is a Table Scarf, 18x 48 inches, made of best quality felt, of any 
color you may select, stamped on both ends, ready to be worked. With 
this will be sent a ball of tinsel to work the pattern with. 

36.—Is an Umbrella Case made of fine twilled brown linen. It is de- 
signed to be hung on closet-doors or any other suitable place, to hold 
umbrellas and sunshades, and is a very useful article in the house- 
hold. It is stamped with suitable design ready to be worked and made 


up. With it will be sent washable etching cotton to work the pattern. 
<37-—Isa Shoe-Bag; it is made of fine twilled brown linen, has four 
pockets and is designed to be hung on closet doors to hold shoes, slip- 
pers, etc. It is stamped with suitable designs, ready to be worked and 
made up, and with it will be material to work the pattern. 

38.—Is a miniature Rolling-Pin with gilded handles. This is designed 
to be covered with plush [a piege of which sufficiently large to cover it 


MINIATURE ROLLING-PIN, 
being sent with it] with several small hooks on which to hang button 
hooks, keys or any other small article. It is intended to hang up by 
ribbons which are also sent. 
39.—“‘ KENSINGTON AND LUSTRE PAINTING,” ‘KENSINGTON EmM- 
BROIDERY AND THE COLORS OF FLOWERS,” ‘‘NEW STITCHES FOR CRAZY 
PATCHWORK.” ‘These three books will be sent as one premium. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSORIPTIONS. 


4°.—Comprises a Duster- 
Case for holding dusting 
cloths, and a Laundry-Bag 
for holding soiled clothes. 
These are both made of fine 
twilled brown linen, and 
stamped with suitable pat- 
terns ready to be worked and 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOouUSEKEEPING is a household publication of the highest 
order.—Norwich (Ct.) Bulletin. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is so full of good things that not an article 
should be overlooked.—Lowe// (Mass.) Courier. 


Goop HovuseEKEEPING is full of interesting and instructive 
reading.— Baltimore (Ma.) Episcopal Methodist. 


If Goop HOUSEKEEPING cost double, no housekeeper cou!d 
afford to be without it—J/7/ford (Delaware) News. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a model publication for the feminine 
world, and is worth double its cost.—Lowed/ (Mass.) Vox Populi. 


We know o: no publication in the United States that can equal 
Goop HOvuSEKEEPING for a high-toned household magazine.— 
Augusta (Me.) Age. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is in every respect the magazine that 
the name implies and no family can afford to be without it.—.///- 
ford (Mass.) Gazette. 


Goop HovuSEKEEPING is a journal of high literary merit, and no 
family possessing it can fail to be benefited by its suggestions. — 
Albany (N. Y.) Press. 


One of the best of magazines for housekeepers is Goop Housr- 
KEEPING. Every number contains valuable hints on cooking, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, manners, domestic sanitation, house- 
hold decoration and similar topics.—Chicago (///.) Journal. 


BUSINESS COMMENT. 


The Londonderry Lithia Spring Water which is so much talked alout, 
seems to be winning a place on sideboards where a delicious medicinal 
water is a desideratum. 

Allen’s Root Beer Extract enables all to have that healthful beverage, 
root beer, when they wish and without much effort. It’s a good drink 
and doesn’t cost you much to make it. 

There isn’t one person in a thousand that knows what Lime Fruit 
Juice is, and Wright & Rich, 167 Chambers street, N. Y., are doing all 
they can to enlighten the public by sending a very neatly gotten up }ook 
which our readers will receive and will find interesting and instructive, 
if they will forward them their address and a 2-cent stamp. 


SONG FROM THE Sups.” 
“Queen of my tub, I merrily sing, 
While the white foam rises high : 
And sturdily wash and rinse and wring, 
And fasten the clothes to dry ; 
Then out in the free, fresh air they swing, 
Under the sunny sky.” 

Then I dip them all in Electric Starch, 
Which gives a luster clear and bright; 
And iron them well ere the day can march 

Into the darksome night ; 
Then all hail Electric Luster Starch, 
Our laundry King by right. 

Bostonians are beginning to appreciate the fact that, after all, “there 
is no place like home;”’ it is said that there are more fashionable ‘..mi- 
lies keeping up their town residences this summer than ever bc (ore. 
Doubtless this is in some measure owing to the remarkable showing of 
the Board of Health, the mortality rate being less than any city i» the 
country. The location of Boston, which is a natural peninsula sur- 
rounded by salt water, with its daily east winds, make it particularly 
cool and comfortable as a summer residence, while the attractions «' the 
city and its surroundings offer visitors a variety found nowhere clse. 
Some of the city hotels are making special efforts to cater to fauilies 
who wish to avoid the discomforts of the temporary accommod.tions 
furnished at the beaches, and are offering the best accommodativns in 
their city houses where visitors can have every comfort, and make thei! 
daily excursions in any direction their tastes may incline them. The 
United States Hotel has a large number of families who make i: their 
permanent headquarters, and the rates are made quite as reasonai)l¢ a& 
cheaper and less comfortable quarters. The very central location 0 
the ‘‘ United States” makes it particularly convenient for these pu" 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


Compouno Oxycen TREATMENT. 


The Rational Cure for Chronic Diseases, 


preserves leather. 
shoes 100K new, not varnished. 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations. 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


Absolutely te best. Softens and 
Makes ladies’ 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


Liebig’s Organic Chemistry Says: 

“ All vital activity arises from the medical action of 
oxygen and the eleménts of food.” Page 9. 

“The first conditions of animal life are nutritious 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS, 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


When writing to Advertisers, always 
Mention this Paper. 


matters and oxygen introduced into the system. * 
Man takes from the atmosphere in one year, ppg | 
to Menzies, 837 pounds of oxygen (or about 1,000 gal- 
jons per week). Page 12. 


U.S. COMPOUND OXYGEN CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Office corner Main and 


Send for Pam- 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving a 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchas. 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Ter 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas vi 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending ou: 
from 60 to club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, {7 and $10 orders 
White Tea Sets vd orders. 1L-+:corated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums. Send us postal and mention 
Goo HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mas-. 


— es 
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“Allen’s Root Beer Extract” 


DO NOT DRINK ICH WATER 


But purchase of your Druggist or Grocer a bottle of 


A 25 cent bottle of which makes 6 gallons of home made beer. 


No trouble to make, as it requires no boiling or straining, it is 
made entirely of Roots and Herbs, such as Dandelion, 
Flops, Sassafras, Life of Man, etc., it is 
@ boon to temperance. 


MAKES A SPARKLING, AROMATIC AND HEALTHY BEVERAGE. 


Sample package of herbs from which the Extract is made, sent by mail upon 
receipt of 25 cents. Prepared by 


_c. CARTER, Pharmacist. 
Lowell, Mass. 


WRIGHT & RICH, Agents, 


132 Milk St., Boston, 167 Chambers St., New York, 
4 Commerce St., Baltimore, 29 River St., Chicago. 


“THE ENGLISH LAKES,’ 
New Etchings by David Law. 
“CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY,” 
Stratford-on-Avon, 
And many others for Summer Homes. 
PAINTINGS, MIRRORS, ELEGANT AND 
TASTELFUL PICTURE FRAMES. 
ALL THE ROGERS’ GROUPS. 
Paintings cleaned and _ restored during the Summer 
months to the best advantage. 


“Whe Ruling Passion” 


S. E. Waller’s latest work, companion. 
picture to 
RECKONING,” *’?TWIXT LOVE 
AND DUTY. 
“THE REQUISITIONED TEAM,” 
“THE CLOSE OF DAY,” 
“THE BRIDAL PROCESSION,” 
And many other attractive 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, PHOTO GRAV- 
URES, BRAUN’S AUTOTYPES, &c. 
Original and Novel Designs in Brass, Hard Woods, 
Bronze and Gold. 
CABINET AND CARD FRAMES, 
LEATHER PORTES AND STANDEES. 
Sole agency for 
THE ROGERS’ GROUPS. 
Mirrors and Picture Frames regilded and stored during 
the Summer, ready for delivery in the Fall. 


“DAY OF 


SUBMERGED FILTER. 


ADAPTED TO ANY 
Cooler, Water Tank, Refrigerator or Reservoir 
NOW IN USE. 
The SUBMERGED FILTER”? is designed to meet a long-felt 
want. Bad water is plentiful and dangerous. ‘The purest is that which i 


gathers on the mountain tops and percolates through the soil till it 
reaches the valley below. | 

This Filter is an imitation of the process of nature, made more cer- 
tain in its effects by the science of man, producing in five minutes trom 
the filthy Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Mississippi or Hudson, water clear 
as drops from the crystal spring. 

The dirty, fibrous accumulations can be readily removed with a brush. 

The Filter can be placed in position or removed in a moment. 

It can be refilled by any person in ten minutes, at an expense of 
twenty-five cents. 

It can be applied to any water-cooler, refrigerator or reservoir now in 
use, of whatever design, make or capacity. 

This combination of qualities—etiectiveness, cheapness and adapt- 
ability—must commend it to all as a perfect house filter. 
Patented Sept. 15, 1885. Ask your dealers for them. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE OF BERNHARD, ULMANN & CO. 
Room 13 Record Building. 

PHILADELPHIA JULY 16, 1885. 

W. G. HIMROD, Dear Sir:—Having given your Sub-Merged 

Filter the very severest test of not brushing, washing or emptying for 

over ten weeks past, and finding the water as pure as spring water, I 

ladly recommend it to the use of all who desire to avoid the filth of 


e Schuylkill or any other water. 
Yours Sincerely, O. La. F. PERRY. 


SUBMERGED FILTER COMPANY. 
OFFICES, {52s Chestnut Street, PHILA. 


W. G. HIMROD, President, 
- GEO. HULME and Treasurer, 
NEW YO 


RK. 


JAMES §. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Medal Awarded for Merit at the American Institute, 1885, New York City. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


APANESE} 
SOAP. } 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PUR Best in the world for 
all purposes, the Lundy. Bath or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
— chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
Vrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE _ 


STILLWATER 
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CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


- reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travcl and traflic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Cht- 
engo, Jolict, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Molino 
and Rock island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantie, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph. 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel overit. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone and iron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan make it. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
vareaee lts practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The Iux- 
“ry of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
*ullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Jining Cars providing excellent meals, and—between 
Yhicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Expre:s 

rains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and on grounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat ficlds and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers supe- 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joceph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis. St. 
Paul and intermediate points. All classcs of patrons, 
capectaly families, ladies and children, reccive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly attention. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainable at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United Statcs and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 


R. R. CABLE E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres't & CHICAGO, ios. Tht. & Pass. Age 


| ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES : OUR STA: 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- | 
pondence, now in the Market. 
Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


REFRIGERATOR 


MANUFACTURED BY -+ 


D.EDDY & SON, 


BOSTON.MASS.USA.  #— 
160,000 In Use. 


Noted for Durability of Material and Perfect 
Workmanship. 
Cold Dry Air. Slate Shelves. 
Economy in use of Ice, 
For sale everywhere. Catalogues free on application. 


BLACK STOCKINGs 


That Positively 


WILL NOT CROCK 


Money refunded if +; y do 
Ladies’, Miisses’ and (hj, 
dren’s Stockines, 
Gentlemen’s Half Hose. 
50c. to $1.00 per pair, 
Unbleached Cotton Stoch. 

ings dyed for 2: 

WE GUARANTEE these goods, afte: 

dyed by us, not to soil the feet or underclothi 
they are equally as clean as white hose, and t), 
and gloss will improve by washing. Try a fe. Pairs 
and you will be convinced. “Silk finish’ on jj 
goods. Terms strictly cash. Goods by mail ust be 
accompanied by postal note or money order. 

THE F. YP. ROBINSON Co.,, 


49 West St., Boston, Mass. 


FINE CA 


RAMELS. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Ss. 


Cc. 


We desire to inform those who are fond of this, the most deliciovs and 
wholesome article of confectionery made, when pure and unadulterated, 
that we manufacture the genuine “ORIGINAL PHILADEL!HI\ 
CARAMEL,” which we guarantee perfectly pure, absolutely without any 
adulteration whatever, and of the best materials. Everything pert Lining 
to our style of packing has been copied by manufacturers of an ji) ferior 
article, except the letters of the monogram. To avoid imitations, ask your 
confectioner to show you an exact fac-simile of it, which is stamped on 
each box, and formed of the initials of the firm name. 


HERVEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 


HE “HOUSEHOLD” PATENT EMERY 
Patented 


WHEEL KNIFE 
March 16, 1880. Other 
Patents pending. 
meets the demand for a 
practical and inexpensive 
article for sharpening 
Knives, Scissors, and oth- 
er cutting implements. It 
does its work quichiy and 
effectively. ‘The Adjust- 
able Table with Scissor- 
Guide, enables anyone to 
sharpen Knives or Scis- 
sors properly. It can 
be raised or lowered as de- 
sired. The wheel is6x 1, 
with rim of Solid Emery, 
and warranted dura- 
ble. The Machine is { 
fastened to a table or 
shelf by turning a thumb screw, Sent to any address 
east of the Mississippi river on receipt of $1.50, by ex- 
press or mail, prepaid. Liberal Terms to Agents 
and the Trade. 

Address C. E. STEVENS, Northampton, Mass. 


SHARPENER, 


OFFICE OF DR. B. F. BEARDSLEY. 
INGHAMTON, N. Y., April 19, 1886. 
MR. C. E. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir :—You ask how I like the ‘‘Household” 
Patent Emery Wheel Knife Sh ner, sent me. | 
reply, I am delighted with it in the fullest sense. It is 
all you claim for it and more. Iam sure you must 
meet with a ready sale for them. Everyone who has 
seen mine asks, Where did you get it? I must have 
one, etc. 1 would not sell mine for five times its cost 
if I could not get another. You are at liberty to use 
this if it is of any use to you. 

Most truly yours, B. F. BEARDSLEY, M. D. 


D0 YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY ? 


Write to the Publishers of 


(ood Houskeeping. 


And secure territory to canvass for 
subscriptions. 


EASY WORK. GOOD PAY. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


Have you tried “ Wuirine’s 


STANDARD Writing Paper and 


Envelopes, made by Whuirine 


Paper Co., Ho tyoxe, Mass.? 


You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 


uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


ARTISTIC MODEL FORM. 


_. Made to order one’s exact siz 
With this form, dress-fitting is a_p!-asure. 
he $3.00 Extension Drapins 
“SKIRT FORM,” 

An Invaluable Household Conven ence. 
Fits Every One. Thousands in Use. 
| Please send for Circular 
S. N. UFFORD & SON, 

43 West St., 
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D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


sPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy $1.50 

Pansy’s latest book is full of intense interest. It is the story of a young girl’s 
wonderful recovery from a sickness of many years through the agency of prayer, 
and is founded strictly upon fact. 


JUNE. Edited by Oscar Fay ADAMS - - - - - - $1.00 

This exquisite volume well deserves its dainty cover of white vellum, rose pink, 
ind gold, with the appropriate motto, “Mine is the month of roses. yes, and mine 
the month of marriages.”” Many original poems find a place in its pages, and the 
selections are of the choicest. A copy of it sent to Mrs. Grover Cleveland was 
very pleasantly acknowledged by the *resident, 

ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN BANKER Pac 
No more entertaining book for summer reading has been issued this year than 

this bright, keen, practical story of a pedestrian tour through England. The 

Boston /ovrnal says of it. “ One of the freshest, breeziest, most readable books 

of English travel which it has been our good fortune to come upon... . One may 

dip into the book anywhere, and he will find himself reading on and on quite un- 
conscious!y, entertained, amused and instructed, all at the same time. 


THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 


$5.00 a Year. - - 50 Cts. a Number. 
JUST THE BOOK TO TAKE UP FOR AN AFTERNOON. 
The Choicest Works of Popular Authors Issued Monthly. 


The works issued in this Library are uniformly of a high standard and may well 
come under that class of literature styled “ home fiction,” a literature that, while 
free from the flashy, sensational effect of much of the fiction of to-day, is, neverthe- 
less, brilliant in style, fresh and strong in action, and of absorbing interest. It isa 
class that all the young folks, as well as the fathers and mothers and older 
brothers and sisters, may read with profit as well as great pleasure. 


1. THE PETTIBONE NAME, by Margaret Sidney, author of “ The 
Five Little Peppers,” etc. It is a delightful story of New England life and man- 
ners, sparkling in style, bright and effective in incident, and of intense interest. 
There has been no recent figure in American fiction more clearly or skilfull 
drawn than Miss Judith Pettibone. Most of the characters of the book are suc 
as may be met with in any New England village. 


2. MY GIRLS, by Lida A. Churchill. A story of four ambitious girls. 
Their struggles to realize their ambitions and their trials and successes, make a 
story of intense interest. 

3. WITHIN THE SHADOW, by Dorothy Holroyd. “ The most 
successful book of the year.” “The plot is ingenious, yet not improbable, the 
character drawing strong and vigorous, the story throughout one of brilliancy and 
power.” The book cannot help making a sensation.”— Boston Transcrifé. 


4. FAR FROM HOME, From the German of Johannes Van Derval. 
Translated by Kathrine Hamilton, A fascinating story of life and travel in 


foreign lands. 


5. GRANDMOTHER NORMANDY, by the author of “ Silent 
Tom.” ‘he story is fascinatingly told. The character of Grandmother Nor- 
mandy, stern, relentless and unforgiving, almost to the last, is strongly drawn, and 
the author has shown much skill in the construction of the story. 


6. AROUND THE RANCH, by Belle Kellogg Towne. It is orig- 
inal, fresh, and written with great naturalness and power : its pathos is onquisttely 
touching. The opening scenes are lain in the Colorado mining regions. 


stories. In this story, the principal character is the sweet, bright and ambitious 
a dat ey | school by 
uences. 


8. BUT HALF A HEART, by Marie Oliver. The author has won an 
enviable reputation as a writer of the higher and purer class of fiction. ‘This is the 
story of a girl’s life, and is intense in interest, elevated in tone. 


LOTHROP’S YOUNG FOLK'S LIBRARY. 


Nothing so good and cheap is anywhere to be found. Each volume has 300 to 
joo pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cents, ee. 

Among the popular books of this series that will be delightful summer reading 
for the \ oung Folks may be mentioned the following : 
KITTY KE\T’S TROUBLES, by Julia A. Eastman. 
THE TRIPLE “‘E,” by the author of ** Yensie Walton.” 
80 AS BY FIRE, by Margaret Sidney. 
THE OLD STONE HOUSE, by Anne March (Constance Fenimore Woolson). 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE, by Miss C. M. Yonge. A story of the 
rusade, 


PABRICS, by the author of “ Finished, or Not.” 
Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


ON TIMELY TOPICS. 


Heaven’s Gate. A story of the Forest of Dean, by LAWRENCE SEVERN. 
Price $1.25. The best selling work of the season. An intensely inter- 
esting story of labor troubles in Great Britain, into which enter the elements 
which are making trouble in the Queen's realm to-day, especially religious differ- 
ences ; the solution is most noble and pathetic—the master gives his life for the 
men. Many scenes equal in pathos famous pages from “* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 


Spun from Fact. By PANsy. Price, $1,50. An important contribution to 
the psychological literature of the day ; it is in the same line of argument with Dr. 
J. M. Buckley’s paper on “ Faith Cures ” in the June Cex/ury, dealing sparingly 
in theories, but bringing forward facts in tremendous array, recording phenomena, 
giving the remarkable history of a life that was really lived. 


Social Studies in Engiand. By Mrs. SARAH K. BoLron. Price, $1.00. 
The author, deeply interested in the impending changes in educational and labor 
conditions in America, visited England expressly to study the aims and experi- 
ments of English legislators, teachers and reformers. ‘This book is the result. 
Every page is crowded with facts sharply stated, and the volume is an encyclopw- 
dia of information not on record elsewhere. 


A New Departure for Girls. By MARGARET SIDNEY. Price, 75 cents. 
The most Practical, sensible, and to-the-point book which has been written for 
girls for the last fifty years; a godsend to the “ Helen Harknesses”’ of our great 
cities,tand small towns as well. That this kindly effort has reached young women 
is evident from advertisements already appearing in the “ wanted ’’ columns of 
the Boston dailies. 


Two Books for Girls. 


How They Learn:d Housekeeping. By Curistina Goopwin. Price, 
75 cents. One of the fruits of the public cooking schools, has been the establish- 
ment of countless home cooking schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s 
consent, invites her particular friends into the dainty family kitchen, where the 
cook, the trained maids, and the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 
but in various other branches of home-making. This volume is the history of one 
of these delightful experiments. 


Hold Up Your Heads, Girls! By ANnNicE H. Ryper. Price, $1.00. A 
series of uncommon talks on common topics, giving girls fresh views of their 
studies, duties, amusements, friends and their future. Magnetic in style, but 
thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions and counsels. 


Two Books for Boys. 


What's Mine’s Mine. By GEORGE MACDONALD. Price, $1.50. Boys like 
to read stories of men. ‘They are given to living in the future. Ilere is a stirring 
story of high motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, shining ideals. 


In Leisler’s Times. By E.S. Brooks. Price, $1.50. A story of the very 
earliest beginnings of American Independence, in which all the characters are 
from life, in which all the events recorded actually occurred, and showing the im- 
portant parts which two boys and one girl played in our national history. 


Two Books for the Little Folks. 


In No Man’s Land. Wonder Stories, Vol. I. By E. S. Brooxs. 72 draw- 
ings by Hassam. Price, $1.25. The adventures of little, wide-awake American 
Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice; the pages sparkle with transforma- 
tion scenes, pageants, tableaux, and astonishmients. The wittiest child's book 
ever published. 

The Bubbling Teapot. Wonder Stories, Vol. Il. By Mrs. Lizziz W. 
CHAMPNEY. 12 page drawings by Walter Satterlee. Price, $1.25. Records of 
the 12 magic journeys and the 12 lives of pretty Flossy Tangleskin. Full of 
charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of happiness at the very end. Sure 
to be a perennial favorite. 


D. Lothrop & C0., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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7. A FORTUNATE FAILURE, by Caroline B. LeRow. The a & 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE GROCERY TABLET 


The Most Useful Article for Housekeepers 
Ever Invented. 


j 


i 
j 


SC 


A new and clever device for recording the daily or- 
ders for family supplies. It is eleven inches long and 
six inches wide; made of fine, polished wood, and with 
its bright metallic pegs or markers, presents a very at- 
tractive appearance. In fact, when hung in its place in 
the kitchen or pantry it isan ornament. The idea is 
simply to Pe up” or indicate on this compact list 
of household articles, the things that are needed, or 
soon will be, whenever the housekeeper or cook makes 
the discovery. ‘Thus, when the daily order for the 
store is to be made, a glance shows just what is re- 


quired, 
Price, 50 cents, post-paid. 
Address THE TABLET COMPANY, 
202 Broadway, New York. 


= Montague Curi Clasp 

GREATEST NOVELTY of th» AGE! 
Tidy, BM. ctual, Cheap. 

Lhe most simple and perfect 
article ever invented for the 
twilet. By the ase of The Mon: 
tague Curl Clasp perfectand 
lasting ringlet is quickly 
an leasily obtained with 

the danger res. tin 
‘e use of lead, or 
the inconvenience of 


st ton. 25 ote 
amps taken, 7 Pe 


QUICK AS A WINK’ 


We offer earnest men and women the greatest chance of their 
lives to make money rapidly with our new business of ‘QUICK 
PHOT RAPHY,’ Easily learned, requires no experience 
and Sony eel capital. Profits are 300 to 500 per cent., 
as what costs 50 cts. sells for $4 to $6, and DAILY PROFITS 
WILL RUN from to Can Le worked tn 
nection with other business with immense success and run a° a 
aide issue with most anything. The apparatus is ALWAYS READY. 
light to carry, and by traveling about, visiting the farmer in the 
field, the mechanic in the shop, the housewife in sitt'ng room, 
you will in nine times out of ten get an order to “take a pic- 
ture’® of them “just as they are,’’ or of the baby, the horse, 
cow, or the favorite pet cat or dog, or a group of the whole family, 
or of the old homestead, You can do as good work as any artist 
and please all your patrons, It is a steady, pleasant and honor- 
able calling. In connection with the Photo business vou can run 
at nights a Magic ona vie RO 
MAG Cc and views. Vertising 
RADIANT and adding $23 © to a day to your 
income, as many are doing. This is easy to learn and very plea- 
sant. Wesupply a i that is needed, all kinds of views, lenses, lec- 
tures,etce. Students and teachers will find this very 
profitable. Ifyou have an earnest desire to better yourself 
jally, ree hing of the worid, acquire a start in 
life, you can do it by taking onr advice and sending for par- 
ticulars, Address WORLD MANUFACTURIOS co., 
122 Nassau St., New York. P. O. Box 2633. 


Any of our readerswho will givea 
few hours time can easily get this 
splendid Photo Outfit and Magic 
Lantern FREE. Write at once to 
the World Manf’g Co. for full 
particulars. 


A BIC 10 Cts. WORTH\ 


50 Gem Scrap Boon Pictures, do Colored Transier Pictures, 
150 New Stitches, 250 Selections and Mottoes tor Albums 
Set of Comic Cards, Set o f Colored Cards, Famous Games of 
FOX AND GEESE and Ninepenny Morris, 48 page Picture 
Catalogue, with over 150 Special Offers, all for 10 ets. to pay 
tage andadvertisine. Stamps taken. A 


Adress 
ORLD MANF’G CO., 122 Nassau St., New York. 


The “WOOLWICH” 


METAL, PERFECT 
Double Barrel Breech $19 


LOADING SHOT GUN 
Every Part Hand made 


and warranted 


Lightest, most reliable shot gun ever made = = 


NOW OR NEVER IS YOUR CHANCE! 


to get the best handmade, reliable shooting gun ever manufactured. 
Inthe great gun factories of the world continual experiments are made to obtain the — Strength with other 
needed qnalitiesin gum metal, After innumerabie trials they atlength hit upon the kind of metal used ji) | 
gun. hence it isnamed the **WwOOLW imrhonor of the Woolwich Infant, the most powerful Rifled can: 
existance. But not only is the metal the best im the world, but it is made by the most skillful artizaus : 
found in any gunsmith’s shops anywhere. is 


The Grandest Triumph of Intelligence and Practice. 


Itis made for service, not show, although very handsome. No other breech-loader begins to have anything .ike 
the same powerfulaction, Itis dcentre fire, 12 bere, Steel Barrels finely bored. Has very easy wor! ng 
Steel Lock, blued; an automatic shell ejector suits either paper or brass shells handsome case hardened mount. 
ings. Barrels 28, 30 and 32 inches. 


It Shoots Perfectly at 80 Yards and Will Kill at 150 Yards, 


It is one of the strongest arms ever made weighs fro: 
5 This Illustrates a Target with both Barrels: Target 7% to 9% pounds, !t has all the best qualities { nd 
24 inches in Diametor. Distance 65 Yards: in Shot Gnn. The instant youreye spots this cun 
you willadmire it and the first trial will convince you that 
you never took sight over a better or truer piece” We in- 
to be in the sale ofthe WOOL. 
WICH Guu and fort 


is reason we putit, fur the pres. 
@xt, at so low a figure, as we are satisfied that every liun- 
ter and Sportsman will concede it to be the best shooting 
«un furnished at any price. So satisiled are we of the reat 
merits of this gun that we will send C. O. D. on receipt ot 
$3.00, subjecttoexamination. Balance of billto be paig 
at express office. As soon as of these guns are sold 
at $12.50 to makethem well known to the shoving 
classes we shall put the price up to $25.00 knowing they 
wiil readily sell at that wherever known. Now is the 
time to be sure of getting this exer 
‘ood gun like a good wateh ts alwz 
. Poany 
one sending $12.50 atonc., full amount ot cash with order 
WE WILL GIVE FREE A SPORTS- 
MAN’S BELT of fine water-proof 
canvas and 25 Shells extra. 
Our patented solid brass shells, which prevent charges and 
wads from falling out, furnished at 6O cents a Dozen, $4 
altundred. Paper Shelis 75 cents per Hundrei, $2.00 
will buy full set reloading tools, 
iF YOU WANT ACOOD SHOT A es ATA 
MODERATE PRICE BUY THIS. 
Send money by Post Office Order or registered letter. 


World M’f'g Co, 122 NassawSt., New York 


DUNKLEE’S AGENTS WANTED 


“New Golden Bagle Furnace.” AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER 


A household treasure and necessity, 
3 . Better and healthier than boiling, 
- broiling or roasting, Wanted by ev- 
a erybody who sees it. This is a rare 


chance, {®~Send for terms at once. 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, \.\. 


HONETIC SHORTHAND. For Self- 


Instruction. 
Containing all the late improvements. Price, #1.§0. 
Epitome, 25 Cts. Special instruction by mail, $6.00. 

Sen samp for illustrations, etc. 

W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


Asthma. 
KIDDER'S 
Cries own, 
FREE I will send to the readers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING a sample cake of 
BB’S PURE SOAP for the Hair, ‘leeth 


CORE and a valua ok, for 6 cts. posiage. 
A. H. COBB, 33 Batterymarch St, Boston, Mass. 


For 

or 

or old 

or young. tamps 

ay for catalogue of Presses, 

lype, Paper, Cards, Xc., 
CIRCULAR SIZE $3.5 to the factory. 

NEWSPAPER $44 %e) Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Herbert Booth King & Brother, 


vertising Agents, 
202 Broadway (first floor), next to Evening Post Dldg. 

«*» A thoroughly responsible advertising agency. 
Scrupulously honest, with a practical knowledge of 
correct business methods, Only reputable business 
desired. None other will be accepted. 

Special rates on advertising Schools and Colleges, 
and Summer Resorts. 


THE BEST FURNACE NOW MADE, 


A POWERFUL HEATER. 
Giving the Greatest Amount of ows for the Fuel 
a Ww. 4 y 


G. C. DUNKLEE & CO., 
111 and 113 Blackstone St., Boston. 
given. Call and Examine, 


Fy % % % % % % eae 
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